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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The first ANNUAL of Pastorat Psycuo.ocy will be published in January, 
1954. The purpose of the ANNUAL is to bring together significant reference 
material important to ministers, counselors, clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, 
general physicians, and all workers in the field of human behavior. 

A large section of the ANNUAL will be devoted to a special listing and 
description of significant books published within recent years on psychology, 
psychiatry, and counseling, organized and graded by Professor Seward Hiltner 
and several members of our Editorial Advisory Board, on the basis of the read- 
ing level and equipment of the individual reader. It will also contain a listing of 
mental health films and plays, and an article on readings in psychoanalysis with 
a listing of the outstanding books in the field, with particular emphasis on the 
reading of Sigmund Freud’s work. 

In addition, the ANNUAL will alo contain a listing of pastoral clinical 
training resources, training resources in pastoral psychology in theological 
seminaries, and a listing of seminars and special institutes planned by our 
churches during the year of 1954 in the areas of mental health, pastoral 
counseling, the relationship of psychology and religion, etc. In order to make 
this ANNUAL as all-inclusive as possible, we ask our readers to notify us at 
once of all conferences, seminars, institutes, pastors’ schools, and special courses 
in pastoral care, psychology, and religion, planned for the year 1954. 

The ANNUAL will contain some references to available resources for psy- 
chiatric consultation and treatment in the particular areas in which the minister 
is frequently called up for consultation and help, including services, for the 
alcoholic. The ANNUAL will also contain a glossary of psychiatric technical 
words which appear frequently in the literature, as well as an Index of materials 
which appeared in the journal during the past year. 

The ANNUAL will be sent at no extra cost to our subscribers as the regu- 
lar January issue. Additional individual issues may be ordered at $1.00. Special 
quantity prices for theological schools and seminaries, mental health associations, 
and other institutions, will be as follows: 

1 to 4 copies — $1.00 per copy 
5 to 24 copies — $0.75 per copy 
25 to 99 copies —- $0.60 per copy 
100 or over — $0.50 per copy 
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THE 


FUNERAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


edited by CHARLES L. WALLIS 


“Well named, truly encyclo- 
pedic, quantity and quality are 
both here. There is nothing like 
it in print—a unique compila- 
tion, assembled with discrimi- 
nating care and good taste.”— 
JessE Haxsey, author of A Liv- 
ing Hope 
® a treasury of sermons and funeral 
addreses by 87 oustanding preach- 


ers 

e@ fivecomplete representative services 

® copious selections of opening sen- 
tences, scriptures, hymn suggestions 
and benedictions 

@ an anthology of funeral poems 

® a sheaf of funeral prayers 

® a section on professional conduct 

® six indexes 


$3.95 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 











GRADED READINGS 


To the Editor: 

When you introduced Pastorat Psy 
OGY you started something. 

Now by all means give us an introductory 
course. But don’t stop there. We wor 
you. 





Rev. Martin J. Prenn 
Rolfe, lowa 
To the Editor: 
The November issue of PAstorar. Psy 


CHOLOGY arrived today. I read the magazine 
with profit each month. Through Pastoral 
PsycuHo.ocy I feel a new. world opening uf 
for me personally, and as a pastor 
would seem, to me, to be the crucial 
a magazine’s value. 

I hasten to put in a good word for the 
suggested course of study via graded read- 
ings, etc., which you mentioned as a 
bility for the future. I have 
series of lectures sponsored by the 


test of 


possi- 


| 


attended the 
\ merican 


Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry on 
“Understanding Human Behavior,” and 
while the gains from such lectures are fine, 
I would welcome a definitive reading course, 
outlined by someone who knows. I would 
happily subscribe to same. 

Rey. Gorpon M. A LopriIcH 


Keyport Reformed Church 
Keyport, New Jersey 
To the Editor: 

I have read with marked interest the opit 
ions in the November issue, concerning. the 
professional nature of PAstoraAL PsycuHol 
ocy, and would like to add my vote of ap- 


proval for the present high standard work 
expressed through the journal 

I am particularly interested in your ex- 
ceptional appraisal of the problem and con 
cur that an author is willing to define terms 


when he feels the need to do so 
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mber ¥ 1953 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 5 
sal Concerning your suggestion of a graded 
reading list I am immediately aware of 
several problems. Recognizing that such a 
jist would be helpful for many, we must also 
recognize that it would not serve all. More- 
over, it would be difficult to list books to 
be read on any level of this subject and have 
the reader divorce it from an attempt to 
sell a book. You have advertisements of 
books and you have a book club. 
ul The positive suggestion which I would 
make in that you catagorize books as being 
on various levels, then give a review of them 
so the reader can determine for himself 
which would be of greatest service to him. 
sail Most reviews seem to be more of a sales 
talk than an interpretation of the content of 
the book. If this distinction could be made 
tory , 
let I feel the need would be adequately met 
with a minimum of problems resulting. 
HN Rey. Cart T. Pierson 
Rossford Community Methodist Church 
Rossford, Ohio 
sY- Editor’s Note. The above letters are repre- 
zine sentative of a large number which we re- 
RAL ceived urging the development of a graded 
"up bibliography for our readers based on the 
uch individual reader’s equipment in the field 
t of of pastoral psychology. This bibliography has 
now been completed by Seward Hiltner and ere is the account of a re- 
the several other members of our Editorial Ad- 
oo oe a ace «igang: , markable woman who, moved 
ad- visory Board, and will appear as part of b P 
ssi- our next issue in January—the first ANNUAL y so many deserted little 
the of PasrorAL PsyCHOLOoGy. New England churches, be- 
a came a minister after the 
on HILTNER—KINSEY death of * -r husband. Going 
and J RVs to Maine as a stranger, she 
ine, To the Editor : ts made friends from upland 
rse, Is Hiltner’s book, Sex Ethics and_ the Sonn to Cede ak: f 
uld Kinsey Reports going to be sent to those All 7 5 : ack, trom 
of us who belong to the Pastoral Psychology village street to summer cot- 
ICH Book Club as a selection of the Club? 2 tage and was gradually asked 
a I would like to buy a copy of it, and if to take over seven churches. 
it isn’t coming from your Club, I'll buy it éa ‘ 
from my local bookstore if that’s possible. A warmly affectionate book, 
You're doing a grand job on this Book replete with both human and 
Club. | know it’s tough, but stay in there . religious value.” 
vin- pitching ! New York Herald Tribune 
the Georce D. HEATON “Seven S z 
OL- Charlotte, North Carolina even Steeples restores one’s 
ap- confidence in man.” 
ork Editor's Note. This book was the Pastoral Bishop John Wesley Lord 
Psychology Book Club Selection in Novem- 
is ber. We are offering this excellent book free Margaret Henrichsen 
> with new subscriptions, and we will be very $3.00 
= happy to receive suggestions of names from ori 
our readers, X= Houghton Mifflin Company 






































ERICH LINDEMANN 


HROUGH penetrating articles that he has contributed to Pastorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY and other journals for ministers, Erich Lindemann has plainly 
made some direct and open contributions to the clergy. But these do not begin 
to exhaust the depth of the contributions he has already made and those addi- 
tional he is sure to make in the future. These might be called, in the best sense 
of the term, his “underground” contributions to pastoral psychology. They 
have been of great significance, but have been mediated to pastors mainly 
through other people. 

Most striking of these to date is his work on grief, which has been con- 
sidered fundamental by every one who has mentioned that subject in these 
columns. At least equally important is his present project, known as the Human 
Relations Service, in Wellesley, Mass. This is the first attempt of its kind to 
introduce a mental health program directly into the heart of a community’s 
activity, with the aid and leadership of its citizens, and with everything effec- 
tively studied so that the experience may be of value to other communities. 
This project was well described in a recent issue of “Harper’s.” 

3orn in Germany in 1900, Erich Lindemann was awarded both the M.D. 
and Ph. D. degrees before coming to the United States in 1928. After a brief 
period at the University of Iowa, he moved to Boston, Harvard, and the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, where his major associations have remained. His 
interests have moved increasingly toward what is sometimes called “social 
psychiatry,” although he retains a vital interest not only in clinical psychiatry 
but in its medical as well as its social background. He is active in many im- 
portant committees of the psychiatric and related professions. 

Considering the depth and breadth of his knowledge, and his remarkable 
power of oral communication, his list of publications is small. His publica- 
tion output has, however, been stepped up during the past three or four years; 
and one can only hope that a man with so much to say can manage to take 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Pastoral Psychology 





Editorial 


Christmas and Suicide 


HEN our Editor, Simon Doni- 

ger, was considering the contents 
of our December issue, he asked me 
what I thought of the idea of making 
this a special number on religion and 
suicide. I asked him, ‘*What’s the prob- 
lem? The material is all good.” He 
replied, “Yes, the articles are excel- 
lent. But what will our readers think, 
during the first week of December, if 
they pick up PastoraL PsyCHOLOGY 
expecting Christmas, and instead get 
death and suicide?” 

I made two answers to this question. 
They must have been effective (with 
the Editor) because religion and sui- 
cide it is. 

In the first place, I suggested that 
we ministers are often “Christmased”’ 
to death. Nearly everything we see 
or hear in December is about Christ- 
mas, for good or for ill—all the way 
from the Christian understanding of 
Christmas, at one end, to the advo- 
cacy of chrome-plated ice picks with 
which to stick one’s friends on Christ- 
mas morning, at the other. Pragmatic- 
ally, I have a feeling that many readers 


would like a bit of surcease from 
Christmas during December—in a 
kind of journalistic tower which, al- 
though certainly not ivory, is also not 
composed of mistletoe, bells, and 
colored lights. 

In the second place, I hazarded that 
the Christmas season may be the ideal 
time for us to consider suicide. This 
is not because so many people commit 
suicide at Christmastime; but because, 
paradoxically, so many, comparatively 
speaking, do not. 

Mortality in general is, as we might 
expect, highest during the cold and 
dark months of the year and lowest 
during the warm and light months. 
This accords with common sense ex- 
pectation. Death from disease tends to 
be correlated negatively with warmth 
and sunshine. 

But the situation in relation to sui- 
cide is quite different. In that form 
of death in which a potentially free 
human being wills not to continue liv- 
ing, the highest rates are in the late 
spring and early summer, and the low- 
est rates are in the winter. The sta- 
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tistical trends almost exactly reverse 
the mortality rates in general. Thus, 
Christmastide disease mortality is 
high; but Christmastide suicide mor- 
tality is low. How can we account for 
this fact? 


Highly individual factors are in- 
volved in suicide and potential suicide. 
As several articles in this issue sug- 
gest, suicidal motivations are of great 
complexity, and are often far from ob- 
vious. Our explorations into the whole 
subject are made difficult especially be- 
cause, when they succeed in their at- 
tempts, suicides can not give us their 
reflections. But over and above all the 
individual factors, the one explanation 
that seems to make sense in account- 
ing for the highs and lows of suicide 
rates is that which relates the inner to 
the outer world. In the gay months, 
the contrast between warm and bloom- 
ing growth outside, and dark despair 
within, is great. But in the dark 
months, the contrast is less. 


It may be that there is some wis- 
dom, wholly unplanned in a human 
sense, for our celebrating the birth of 
our Lord in the literally darkest days 
of the year. In the grand drama of 
our faith, the factor of time may be 
like the factor of place—the light ap- 
pearing in (even literal) 
the Lord born in a stable. 


darkness, 


To many people—extending far be- 
yond the category of potential suicides 
—it may be that the very coldness and 
darkness of December cuts down the 
defenses they must raise when, later 
on, all outside turns to warmth and 
sunshine. Because there is less con- 
trast between the outside environment 
and the inner life, they may be psycho- 
logically and spiritually more open. 
If contact can be made between their 
need and the faith, transforming re- 
sults may follow. Christmas may re- 


mind us not only that the Lord is born 
when days are most dark, but also 
that he is born when men have the 
weakest defenses against acknowledg- 
ing the depth of their need for him. 

In the romantic poets of the nine- 
teenth century, there is a recurrent 
theme that may, at first glance, appear 
to contradict the lines of reasoning 
followed up to this point. Wordsworth 
wrote, for instance: 


In a drear-nighted December, too happy, 
happy tree, 

Thy branches n’er remember their green 
felicity. 


And from Tennyson : 


A sorrow’s crown of sorrows is re- 
membering happier things. 
Wordsworth seems to be saying that 
man, unlike the tree, feels more sad 
because he can remember the days of 
sun and light. Tennyson says the same 
thing directly. 

We must concede to these poets that 
man, as a creature with imagination 
and memory, can never limit himself 
to his immediate environment of time 
and place. He is, in the language of 
modern theologians, a_self-transcend- 
ing creature. And a look backward or 
forward to what has been or what 
could be warm and pleasant, from a 
vantage point that now seems only 
dark and dreary, may indeed prove de- 
pressing. At one level, therefore, we 
can agree with the insight of the ro- 
mantics. 

Nevertheless, the romantic poets ap- 
pear to limit their insight, as we might 
say, at both ends. At one end, what 
external darkness does to the soul 
within, they neglect the factor of con- 
How cold 


(Continugd on page 66) 
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A Study of Grief: Emotional Responses 
to Suicide 





The Survivors of a Suicide Are Likely to Get 


"Stuck" in Their Grieving and Go on for 


Years in a State of Cold Isolation 


BY ERICH LINDEMANN, M.D. 
and 
INA MAY GREER 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


N 1948 suicide was the eleventh 

most frequent cause of death in the 
United States. Of the number who 
died by this means, fifteen percent had 
suffered from a chronic illness, most 
frequently some form of heart ailment, 
lung pathology, or cancer. Another 
thirty-three percent had shown signs 
of mental or emotional illness. Some 
seventy percent of the latter group had 
had symptoms which had made them 
eligible to a diagnosis of reactive or 
cyclic depression. Cities had half as 
many suicides as rural areas, although 
the rates for cities have been increas- 
ing in the last fifty years. There is 
also considerable evidence that the 
larger the city the higher the rate, 
with the greatest frequencies occur- 
ring in the congested or lodging house 
areas. Widows and widowers commit 
suicide more frequently than do mem- 
bers of an existing marital partner- 





ship; single men and women kill them- 
selves more frequently than do mar- 
ried people; and divorced individuals 
show the highest rate of all. 

A study of two hundred university 
students revealed that eighty percent of 
them had entertained the thought of 
self-destruction and thirty-nine of fifty 
so-called “normal, healthy individuals” 
admitted to having considered this 
solution to life and its difficulties. Con- 
trary to what one might expect, more 
women than men attempt suicide and 
more young than old. On the other 
hand, more men than women achieve 
self-destruction and the rate tends to 
rise with each decade. The act itself 
occurs most frequently in the spring, 
at the beginning of the week (especial- 
ly on Mondays and Tuesdays), and 
in the early morning. Fewer suicides 
occur during wars but the rate rises 
during periods of blockades, occupa- 
tions by enemy forces, and periods of 
unemployment or economic depres- 
sion. Professional men are more vul- 
nerable than artisans or laborers, and 
leaders (physicians, army officers, ac- 
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tors, political figures) kill themselves 
more often than do those who look 
up to them for strength and guidance. 
This is not the occasion to enter upon 
the snarled question of why this should 
be so, but it is perhaps permissible to 
point out that among the complex of 
elements centering around each item 
the attribute of isolation occurs. 

In his classic study of suicide, Pro- 
fessor Durkheim felt there was a def- 
inite connection between family status 
and suicide. Other workers have been 
convinced that the break-up of face-to- 
face groups, whether these groups be 
those of family, friends, nation, or 
work, was important in bringing about 
a state of mind which made suicide 
possible and have pointed out that per- 
who cease to be members of 
groups and detached from 
their fellows are more prone to self- 
destruction. Immigrants, for example, 
show a higher rate of suicide than do 
either the groups they left or those 
they have recently joined. The critical 
element would seem to be something 
which approximates social distance. 


sons 


become 


EATH, any death, is an outstand- 

ing example of a traumatic event 
which so threatens the equilibrium 
and safety of a group that its members 
sufficiently vulnerable that 
they, too, may become victims of physi- 
cal, emotional, or behavioral disorders. 
Acute bereavement from any cause, be 


become 


it death, disillusionment, separation, or 
through 


loss geographical removal, 
brings in its train a well-marked symp- 
tom complex consisting of physiologi- 
cal distress; preoccupation with the 
image of the deceased and (unless the 
thought is so painful it must be re- 
pressed) ) vivid memories of the cir- 
cumstances of his death; guilt; hostile 
reactions, and a tendency to push 


away the remaining friends and rela- 
tives; loss of patterns of conduct, and 
a readiness to copy traits of the lost 
person or take on some of his fune- 
tions. 

The bereaved person searches the 
days before the death of the lost one 
looking for evidences of his own failure 
to do all that he might to insure the 
latter’s survival. He 
of negligence and 
minor omissions. He may look for a 
scapegoat and blame doctors and 
nurses or other members of the family 
for not having done all they could to 
preserve the life or contribute to the 
happiness and comfort of the loved 
one. The grieving person finds him- 
self irritable without apparent cause, 
impatient with those who address him, 
withdrawn and isolated from his fel- 
lows, living in a_ world which is 
drained of its color and its significance. 
He feels remote, without roots, and 
incapable of effective action. 


accuses himself 


over-emphasizes 


Provocation to a hostile act may be 
followed by an appropriate aggressive 
and corrective act or one which effec- 
tively removes the provocation even 
though the act itself is so destructive 
and so primitive that it meets with 
social and moral disapproval. If no 
such act is permissible, and no adequate 
substitute may be found, tension may 
mount until there is a disruptive ex- 
plosion or a frozen immobility which 
extends into other areas of life and 
activity. Counter-defenses may be set 
up in this situation, which are then 
recognized by others as being among 
those symptoms known as psychonet- 
rotic. If the counter-formation fails of 
for some reason is not possible and 
the tension mounts, the hostility may 
be turned against the person himself 
and be felt by him as guilt. He may 
then enter upon depression or, if other 
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etiological factors also exist, develop a 
frank psychosis. Attempts at suicide 
may occur during some psychoneurotic 
episodes, are relatively frequent in re- 
active depressions, and form a real 
danger in melancholias. 

Like other basic impulses, hostility 
carries with it the demand for action. 
The natural and appropriate act is the 
destruction, removal, or correction of 
the stimulus. If the agent disappears 
before he can be acted against or for 
some reason retaliation toward him is 
impossible, a substitute target 1s 
often sought. 

Death is a robber who can not be 
fought and that which he takes away 
can never in this world be wholly re- 
placed. And a death by suicide brings 
about a real wound and a deep affront 
to those who loved—or quarreled with, 
or hated, or ignored—the departing 
one. It also threatens the cohesiveness 
of the whole group and is responded to 
as though it were a subversive and 
destructive act. 

While suicide is still listed as a legal 
crime, punishable by due processes of 
law, we rarely imprison the would-be 
suicide or his dead body. Instead, we 
tend to place him in a mental institu- 
tion or other hospital where he can 
receive treatment both for his mind and 
for his injured body. While some tra- 
ditions still refuse burial within the 
traditional confines of the space allotted 
for interment, we no longer bury the 
body of a suicide at a crossroads, im- 
pale his heart with a stake, or hang 
him upon a gallows or blasted oak for 
the birds to peck. Neither do we stuff 
his mouth with garlic nor beat his body 
with chains. We do not hold a trial 
over his corpse and sentence it to burn- 
ing or other indigntiy. Nor do we de- 
mand that his survivors pay a fine into 
the national treasury in the form of 
wergeld. Nor do the members of the 
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family in which he has married demand 
that his family of birth recompense 
them with food and service for the man 
and woman hours they have lost and 
the shame and sorrow they have under- 
gone. But neither, on the other hand, 
have we worked out very effective 
means of neutralizing the hostility 
which may exist in the mourners, of 
transmitting it into energy which can 
be made available for the good of the 
individual or the group, or of providing 
appropriate avenues for its discharge so 
that it may be drained away harmless- 
ly or be utilized for constructive or 
productive acts. 


HERE IS an especially distressing 

tendency for the survivors of a 
suicide to look for a scapegoat. And, as 
is the fate of most scapegoats, the vic- 
tim is usually one of their own mem- 
bers and frequently the one least able 
to bear the added burden. For ex- 
ample, the only child of a widowed 
father had been sent to boarding 
school, where she was desperately 
homesick and very lonely since she did 
not know how to fit in with the other 
girls and shared in none of their values. 
A few weeks later she was called home 
by a wire which announced baldly that 
her father had shot himself. She ar- 
rived home in the middle of the night 
and was greeted at the door by an 
aunt who said, “If you had been here 
this would never have happened. Live 
with that if you can!” 

Those left behind after a suicide are 
faced by a triple loss, that from death, 
rejection, and disillusionment. There is 
also, for many, a sense of shame and a 
resulting injury to the image of the 
self. To be lovable means that those 
who love us want to be with us and 
try not to injure us. To love means 
also that one’s own value is enhanced 
in one’s own eyes by the thought that 
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a loved and admired person finds one 
worthy of his friendship, affection, or 
approval. Moreover, one’s sense of the 
kind of person he is, his background, 
his possessions, his associates, and his 
reputation has been marred. A loved 
person, one close to him, has taken 
his own life. His memory is besmirched 
and he is condemned by society. Death 
by one’s own hand is so unacceptable 
a thought in our culture that we tend 
to say the suicide was insane, out of 
his mind. But to tell a grieving person 
that his loved one was crazy is not to 
make his burden easier. Insanity does 
not add to one’s social status, nor does 
a family history of mental disease in- 
crease one’s sense of security or feel- 
ing of individual worth. Moreover, it 
makes the dangerous threat of identi- 
fication with the lost and a 
copying of one of the symptoms of his 
last act easier (a possible occurrence 
when the work of grieving does not 
go on to its appropriate end of freeing 
the individual from his bondage to the 
loved one and reaffirming his ties to 
life and friends). 


person 


It also makes it even more easy than 
otherwise it might be to turn the hos- 
tility upon oneself and become so over- 
whelmed with guilt and depression that 
self-eradication seems the only proper 
end. Two women who had lost parents 
by suicide reported that they felt driven 
by the need to kill themselves. One told 
how whenever her affairs were going 
heavily, or she was depleted by illness, 
or had done something she felt beneath 
her own standards she would find her- 
self overwhelmed with the thought, 
“T’ve got to kill myself. My mother 
did it. I’ve got to.” The other cried, 
“T don’t want to kill myself. But it is 
demanded of me!” The first woman 
more or less carried her own burden; 
the second would flee to her friends 
to hold her safe. 


The survivors of a suicide are likely 
to get “stuck” in their grieving and to 
go on for years in a state of cold iso- 
lation, unable to feel close to others 
and carrying always with them the 
feeling that they are set apart or under 
the threat of doom. A man 
menting on the death of his father by 
drowning many years before and re- 
ferred to the time as “when he placed 
the mark of Cain upon me.” His own 
statement startled and 
him and he quickly covered it over with 
a denial and yet, for once, the under- 
lying feeling had shown through. A 
woman told how for years she had 
lived under the thought that she would 
die at the age of forty-two because 
her mother had killed herself at that 
age when she herself was twelve. In 
retrospect, she described her daily ex- 
pectation of death throughout her 
forty-second year and reported with 
some amusement her surprise when 
she woke up on the morning of her 
forty-third birthday to discover herself 
still alive. She then went on soberly 
and with a little fright and concern to 
relate the alarming feeling of elation 
which was hers for a few weeks and 
how hard she had watched herself to 
keep herself “from going off like a bal- 
loon.” 


Was CcoMm- 


embarrassed 


O BE bereft by self-imposed death 

is to be rejected. Work with small 
children and with adults who have lost 
a parent when they were young sug- 
gests that for the child the dying pa 
rent is often the bad parent, the 
naughty one who does not love little 
boys and girls and goes away and 
leaves them alone. The frequent cry 
among survivors of a suicide of “Why 
did he do it?” often seems to have the 
implied dative to me and seems colored 
by a feeling of having been repudiated 
or at least abandoned. Certainly some 
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thing of a sense of rejection comes out 
in such questions as ‘““Why didn’t he 
tell us things were so bad? We would 
have stood by him,” or “Why didn’t 
he trust us? We wouldn’t have let him 
down,” or, even more clearly, in the 
protest, ““Didn’t we mean anything to 
him? Didn’t he think of his wife and 
family? Didn’t he think of us?” 

Disillusionment in the person of the 
lost one is also very difficult to bear. 
To some degree, every loved person is 
regarded as conforming to one’s ideal 
of a proper human being or potentially 
becoming an admired and outstanding 
person. He is also thought to possess 
or approximate one or more of the 
characteristics, talents, traits, abilities, 
ideals, and modes of behavior which 
the lover most admires and 
Among them are likely to be strength, 
endurance, courage, tenacity, and the 
ability to hold on and weather through 
the worst storms. Now that picture 
is marred. Moreover, faith in 
one’s own judgment, as well as one’s 
sensed value to the lost person, has 
been called into question. 


values. 


one’s 


In addition, a loved person is likely 
to be a model and to serve as an ex- 
emplar in one or more areas of life. He 
is thought to know what one should do 
and how one should do it. One tests 
one’s acts and achievements against 
his judgment and code and evaluates 
one’s attainments by his expectations. 
Not only are these patterns and ex- 
pectations gone but a_ safeguard is 
gone. To many have come the thought 
of the possible uselessness and futility 
of struggle, the weary wish to escape 
the pressures and problems and strains 
of life and slip into the ease of friendly 
death. Now the model has shown the 
way and whenever a loved and admired 
person commits a forbidden act, one 
which we ourselves have avoided with 


OF GRIEF 
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some effort and more or less awareness 
of pain and sacrifice, our defenses 
against that act are lowered and we 
are in greater danger of yielding to 
the temptation to perform it. More- 
over, the act in question is one which 
endangers and rejects the whole social 
group and the unrecognized fear of 
retaliation may be present. This fear 
most commonly occurs in the form of 
what will people think or a wish to 
move into a new community and keep 
the circumstances of the death quiet. 
And, futhermore, this new stress comes 
at a time when the survivor’s defenses 
are lowered, his accustomed supports 
gone, and his confidence in himself de- 
creased. 


All these factors operate to increase 
the potential of hostility in the mourner 
and the danger of his turning it upon 
himself as the only available or most 
appropriate target. This response fur- 
ther imperils the survivor and in- 
creases the difficulties of his task of re- 
establishing equilibrium, re-organizing 
the pattern of his days so they once 
more become meaningful and reward- 
ing, restructuring his activities and 
his systems of relationships and expec- 
tations and responsibilities so that he 
can carry on, and of re-affirming his 
ties to life, his world, and his system 
of values. 


No attempt has been made to discuss 
the role of the minister or the contribu- 
tion of religious doctrine to the sur- 
vivors of a suicide. To do so would 
be maladroit and would further length- 
en an already long paper. The weeks 
after the burial offer a real challenge 
to a minister and an opportunity for 
the mourner to marshal the strengths 
offered him by his faith and may well 
determine whether he will go on to 
a successful resolution of his grief or 
to a crippling or fatal collapse. 





The Funeral Of A Suicide 


The Minister's Most Valuable Function as 


Counselor Is to Detect Signs of Suicidal 


Intent Before They Become Fully Grown 


BY WAYNE E, OATES 


Professor of Pastoral Care 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


HE PASTOR who is called upon 

to officiate at the funeral of a per- 
son who has committed suicide and to 
minister to the bereaved family has 
both a unique opportunity and a diffi- 
cult task. 

The pastor needs a word of guidance 
about his function in preventing sui- 
cide. His own inadequate feelings may 
very easily be associated with the fact 
that he was in close rapport with the 
deceased and himself for 
not having detected signs of the dis- 
aster before it happened. 

The most obvious sign of a possible 
suicide is the verbalized threat on the 
part of the person. It is a common ad- 
age that the person who talks about 
suicide 


condemns 


never does it. This is, li'e 
most popular opinions, not necessarily 


true. When a person tells me that he 


is contemplating suicide, I take his 
word at face value just to be on the 
safe side. Of course, the open threat 
of suicide is not as common as the 
covert threat which comes in the form 
of hesitantly expressed ‘‘death wishes,” 
such as “I wish I had never been 
born,” “I am at the end of my wits 
and there’s nothing left for me except 
the crazy house, the poorhouse, or the 
grave.” “Sometimes I just don’t see 
how I can go on living,” “I am afraid 
I will do something desperate.” 
Especially significant are such ex- 
pressions if the person also shows defi- 
depression along with 
these threats. A pastor should read the 
psychiatric literature in such books as 
Man Against Himself 
Henderson and Gillespie, 4 Textbook 
of Psychiatry, and D. B. Klein, Mental 
Hygiene on the subject of depressions. 
The person may have real causes for 
depression, i.€., 


nite signs of 


Menninger, 


it is a reactive sort of 
thing, caused by a plainly evident loss 
the death or defection 
of a loved person, a reverse of financial 


of some kind 
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fortune, a shock to personal self- 
esteem. Or, again, the depression may 
be what some of the doctors call a 
“true psychic depression,” arising from 
internal inadequacies of a long-term 
duration. Regardless of the structure 
and function of the depression, the pas- 
tor needs the help of a dependable 
medical doctor, preferably a good psy- 
chiatrist, in sharing with him the re- 
sponsibility of counseling and caring 
for the person. Analysis of the roots of 
the depression can best be done by the 
doctor while the pastor can supply a 
supportive ministry of carefully placed 
reassurance, rather generous amounts 
of personal companionship, and skillful 
but covert use of such recreational and 
occupational facilities 
able. 

Careful planning with other trust- 
worthy persons within the church can 
provide appropriate social opportunt- 
ties for “propping the person up” when 
the blows of adversity have him “per- 
plexed unto despair.” The use of care- 
fully chosen Scripture in “prescription 
form can serve as mental pegs for the 


as he has avail- 


— to hang his hopes upon. (Ex- 
ample: I John 3:20; I John 4:18; John 
16:33.) Carefully worded, reassuring 


prayers—both written and spoken ; 
are of invaluable aid. An example of 
this kind of prayer is found in Ephes- 
ians 3:14-21. So valuable is this 
prayer for all occasions that I have had 
it printed separately on a card for use 
in pastoral work. I have it entitled: 
“Your Pastor’s Prayer For You.” 


UT too many are the instances in 
S. which the person with suicidal in- 
tensions does not come to the attention 
of the pastor until the act has been 
completed and the damage done. What 
can a pastor do at this point? It is a 
situation in which counseling is desper- 


ately needed by the bereaved. What 


F A 





SUICIDE 


should the pastor keep in mind while 


conducting such a funeral ? 


Of course, the care of a bereaved 
family in the event of suicide follows 
the same principles as any other grief 
situation: (1) The pastor’s approach 
is determined largely by the degree of 
“closeness” he has with the family. The 
more intimately acquainted a pastor is 
with the family, the more emotionally 
involved he is and the less he has to 
depend on “formal’’ approaches. (2) 
The amount of shock and surprise in 
the death determines the kind of at- 
tention the pastor gives. For instance, 
a suicide occasionally comes after a 
long siege of acute mental illness and 
repeated unsuccessful attempts. This 
type of funeral has a different emotion- 
al frame of reference from the one in 
which the person's suicide came as a 
sudden surprise, “out of the clear blue 
sky,” from the point of view of the 
family. 

These two considerations should be 
kept in mind at all funerals. But more 
specifically, several facts need to be 
kept in mind, both in the conduct of a 
funeral of a person who has committed 
suicide and in counseling the bereaved 
family. 

(1) Each member of the family is 
privately—and sometimes not so priv- 
ately—trying to affix blame for “ 
ing” him to commit suicide. 


caus- 
This may 
take the form of self-recrimination and 
depression or it may take the form of 
projection and hostility toward others 
who were related to the deceased. 
(2) The question usually arises in 
the thoughts of relatives: “Was he in 
his right mind ?”” For non-sophisticated 
people the conclusion that the loved 
one was mentally ill and “ him- 
self” provides a “psychiatric out” for 
their guilt feelings. But for 
phisticated persons, the same conclusion 
might add to the and 


beside 
some so- 


shame stigma 
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rather than relieve it. They likely will 
feel that “it’s hereditary—in the fami- 
ly,’ and their own personal security 
will be shaken all the more by this. 


(3) Since time immemorial persons 
who believe in heaven and hell as eter- 
nal realities have also tended to believe 
that the person who commits suicide 
is eternally condemned to hell. Many 
have the superstition that suicide is 
“the unpardonable sin.” Some minis- 
ters may also be the victims of this way 
of thinking. It is an interesting cloak- 
ing of a universal taboo against self- 
destruction with theological sanction. 


(4) With the weight of the above 
considerations in their minds, the most 
likely response of a family to a minis- 
ter—unless he is intimately acquainted 
with them—is to ask him only for the 
traditional and perfunctory duty of 
“conducting the funeral.” They tend 
to want to “let it go at that.” The 
minister's greatest task is that of es- 
tablishing entree into the private 
thoughts and discussions of the difter- 
ent members of the family. 


M* OWN experience has been 
varied at this point. I have served 
families who carefully concealed the 
cause of death with deceptions and de- 
liberate camouflage. I 
other families who took it stoically and 
said: “Well, it’s just one of those 
things no one can do anything about.” 
There have other families who 
fell into conflict with each 
other as to “who caused him to do it.” 
They treated the minister as a sort of 
referee. Also, I have dealt with families 
who had called upon another minister 
for the traditional function of the fun- 
eral and later called upon me for spec- 


have served 


been 
severe 


“ 


ialized counseling help in working out 
a subsequent adjustment to the tragedy. 


In any kind of post-funeral counsel- 
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er 


ing the minister follows the same pat- 
tern of counseling procedure here that 
he would follow in any other bereave- 
ment situation. In an atmosphere of 
permissive acceptance he seeks to en- 
ter into the feeling tone of the person’s 
emotional conflicts. 


In counseling bereaved persons it is 
more important for the person to feel 
that he is not alone in his suffering 
than it is that he hear some clichés 
such as Job heard from his counselors, 
The pastor will depend upon the care- 
ful management of his own personal 
relationships to the person rather than 
upon having the “right answers” for 
the imponderable questions which will 
be somewhat aggressively put to him 
by the person who is 
course, honest reassurance is a sup- 
portive therapy of which the first aim 
of the minister is moving with the 
spirit of the bereaved through the va- 
rious stages of grief toward the ac- 
ceptance of reality and their own finite 
limitations as human beings. 


bereaved. Of 


Of course, what Seward Hiltner has 
said about the determinative nature of 
the convictions of the counselor is es- 
pecially appropriate in dealing with be- 
teaved persons whose loved one com- 
mitted suicide. If the pastor believes 
that suicide is the unpardonable sin, 
that it does consign the person to hell, 
or that it is the result of a hereditary 
taint in the blood stream, it is a far 
stretch of the imagination that he can 
keep this from the person to whom he 
is ministering whether he says so of 
not. To the contrary, if he feels that 
suicide is the type thing that could 
happen to anybody, given 
taxation of his frustration 
if he has acquainted himself with the 
scientific literature concerning _ the 
structure and function of depressions; 
and if he has read the Bible with intel- 


sufficient 
tolerance; 
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ligence and without superstition, he 
will have a much mellower and dis- 
criminating kind of tenderness to im- 
part to a suffering family regardless 
of how incompletely he may answer 
their questions. 


Ae FOR going into the cause of 
the person’s act with the family, 
this tends to follow the same pattern as 
all intelligent counseling: The 
pastor is more concerned with the in- 
ner achievement of personal insight on 
the part of a person who is confronted 
with a problem than he is in foisting 
upon him his own personal convictions 
as to the dynamics of the suicidal act. 
This is determined largely by the 
amount of time that the pastor has 
with the person and the type of rela- 
tionship the person is willing to afford 
him. The number of interviews is an 
index to the amount of time and the 
conditions under which the interview- 
ers are conducted. Whether the person 
came seeking help or whether he had 
to he visited and have help offered him 


does 


is an index to the kind of relationship 
that the pastor has. 

3y all means the minister’s most 
valuable function as a counselor is to 
detect signs of the suicidal intent be- 
fore they become full-grown. In the 
actual conducting of a funeral of a per- 
son who has committed suicide the 
limitation of the service to the use of 
scripture, prayer, and music as a means 
of melting the middle walls of partition 
that separate the family from the rest 
of the community seems to be the best. 
Of all the funeral situations imagin- 
able, the funeral sermon is the least 
appropriate in the event of a suicidal 
death. And finally, as tor counseling 
a bereaved person whose loved one 
did commit suicide, the pastor’s best 
approach is to deal with the person 
on the same basis of acceptance and 
understanding as he would if the per- 
son had died of some natural cause, 
i.e., that the person should not feel 
odd or different because of the thing 
that has befallen him and the one whom 
he lost. 





Psychiatry and Religion 


$ five interplay of efforts of clergy and medical men seem to me of primary 
importance in any program to promote or maintain mental health—Ericu 
LINDEMANN, M.D., in “The Transactions of the Conference of Ministry and 


Medicine in Human Relationships.” 


Suicide and Culture 


HE practice of suicide is a strange ingredient of culture. So far as we 


know, there is nothing remotely approaching it in the infrahuman primates 
or any of the lower animals. It is distinctly a human performance, and to some 
a very mystifying one. It is to be understood in many cases, if not in all, by 
realizing the force of the dictum which I have offered to the effect that the 


attitude manifested toward others 


reflects 


faithfully the attitude which 


must be manifested toward oneself. It is merely a question, then, of when a 
derogatory and hostile attitude, ordinarily directed toward the outer world, 
is directed with full force toward the selfi—Harry Stack SULLIVAN, Concep- 


tions of Modern Psychiatry 
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Toward an Ethical Understanding of Grief 


Situations 


It Is Entirely Consistent with the Christian 


Position to Feel and Express Grief Because 





Of Loss, Separation, and Loneliness 


BY PAUL E. IRION 


Minister of Long Grove Church, 
Prairie View, Illinois 


RIEF has been part of the common 
lot of man from the beginning of 
time. Because of its heart-rending, 
soul-shaking qualities, it has most often 
been accompanied by a reaction of 
sheer resignation. Only in the past 
half-century (a decade more or less) 
has there been an effort to arrive at a 
psychological understanding of this 
timeless burden. Sigmund Freud made 
an early anaylsis of the subject in his 
Mourning and Melancholia. To this 
has been added the work of Dr. Erich 
Lindemann in his studies of grief re- 
actions and their relation to sickness 
and health. A very helpful book from 
the standpoint of the Christian under- 
standing of grief has been William F. 
Rogers’ Ye Shall Be Comforted, in 
which he constructively urges a re- 
valuation of the practices of the church 
in grief situations on sounder psycho- 
logical foundations. 





At first glance one might wonder 
what possible relationship could exist 
between ethics and people who experi- 
ence grief. A person’s mind might turn 
to such tangible things as funeral ex- 
penses, remarriage, or inheritance. Al- 
though such considerations are often 
very much in the forefront of grief sit- 
uations, they do not pose the most 
acute ethical problem. It is not until 
we begin to examine the psychological 
content of grief experiences that we 
begin to discover the primary ethical 
problem. Ethics is concerned with hu- 
man behavior in all of its varied phases. 
But even more than that, it must get 
beneath the surface to discover what 
certain behavior patterns mean to the 
individual. We can see that there is a 
right way and a wrong way of reacting 
to grief. But as we think of the ethical 
understanding of grief situations en- 
countered in our pastoral activity, we 
are not seeking to establish a standard 
reaction pattern which we term right. 
Rather we seek to establish a pattern 
for the pastor who deals with grief- 
stricken people. The ethical problem 
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concerns the one who is dealing with 
grief even more than the one who is 
experiencing it. It is in this sense that 
we work toward an ethical understand- 
ing of the grief situation. 

In order to provide a general psy- 
chological background for the ethical 
implications we shall later draw, let us 
examine some of the findings of the 
psychologist as he observes the grief- 
stricken. 

We must recognize that grief is ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with because 
it is a situational problem. The person 
has suffered a great loss. Something 
has been taken from his life. And 
worst of all, he is absolutely unable to 
do anything about the loss. Every pas- 
tor is familiar with the feeling of utter 
futility which per- 
vades a home of mourning. But this is 


helplessness and 


not to say that nothing can be done 
about the grief. It is because of the 
confusion of loss and grief that an at- 
titude of resignation is the all too fre- 
quent accompaniment of the grief sit- 
uation. Granted that nothing can be 
done about the loss, much can be done 
to help the bereaved work through 
their grief. It is this fact which makes 
therapy among mourners a_ primary 
responsibility of every minister. Awake 
to the psychological substance of grief, 
he can do much to enable people to 
find release from the strong feelings 
which hold them in bondage to sorrow. 


galt MGY has shown. that 
grief is an emotion, or sentiment, 
\s such, it 


is very important that it be allowed to 


le., a complex of emotions 


come out. Unless it is brought to the 
surface, exposed to the light of day as 
it were, it works severe damage deep 
within the individual. It can gnaw at 
the organization of the 


personality, 
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undermining that structure which is 
essential for stability and health 

Sut so often a person will conscious- 
ly suppress grief. He will “keep a stiff 
upper lip,” forcing himself to act with 
bravado and a_ pseudo-cheerfulness, 
This requires a conscious effort, there- 
by augmenting the strain upon the in- 
dividual. Not only is he suffering from 
the emotion of grief inwardly, but he 





has a constant struggle to keep it bot- 
tled up. Or there may be an uncon- 
scious repression of grief. This is a 
psychological 
The unpleasant, the painful, the trying 
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common phenomenon. 
experiences of life are unconsciously 
pushed out of thought, but not out of 
mind. They linger in the subconscious, 
still exerting potent force upon the 
behavior of the individual. When 
grief is denied or delayed in such ways, 
serious physical and psychic disorders 
follow. Often we can observe people, 
who have been in grief situations, who 
seem unable to settle down, are restive, 
moody, or who fall victim to numer 


1 


ous physical complaints, or who later 


develop severe neurotic symptoms be- 
cause they have consciously or uncon- 
sciously been unable to come to grips 
with their grief. 

Then too, psychology has shown us 
that when a strong emotion such as 
grief finally does come to surface, 1t 
often brings with it other related em 
tions. This is the case when we see 
grief accompanied by strong hostility 
\lthough there is often a tendency to 


idealize the relationship with the de- 
ceased, perhaps the mourner also re 
calls certain hostilities which existed 
between them, For example, even 
when a husband and wife truly love 
each other, there are differences of 
opinion, likes and dislikes, annoying 
habits and variations in temperament 


Both love and hostility are present in 
their relationship. In a grief experience 
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this ambivalence continues. When the 
grief emerges, it is then accompanied 
by hostile feelings. Let us take the case 
of a husband and wife who enjoyed a 
happy marital relationship. The wife 
was continually urging her husband to 
increase his insurance coverage, but 
he laughed off her concern. Then sud- 
denly he died leaving her inadequately 
economically undergirded. Although 
she deeply loved her husband and sin- 
cerely mourned after his death, uncon- 
‘ciously she felt a burning resentment 
hecause of his improvidence. Although 
ler grief was motivated by her love for 
him, there was also present a deep- 
seated hostility, a continuation of the 
ambivalence which existed in their re- 
lationship. The bereaved person may 
tecognize this hostility or may project 
it against others. Thus we often see 
grief-stricken parishioners, unwilling 
to recognize such hostility, becoming 
extremely antagonistic toward people 
who have been life-long friends, or 
toward their pastor or family physi- 
cian. They unreasonably blame these 
people for a great variety of difficulties, 
sometimes even attributing the cause 
of death to them. Or they may suffer 
from the rending ambivalence, filled 
with love and loneliness for the de- 
ceased, yet upset by gnawing hostility 
toward the same person. 


S' IMETIMES grief is accompanied 
\7 by intense feelings of guilt. The 
sorrowing person may blame himself 
for not giving the deceased proper care 
during a period of illness, for not per 
fectly fulfilling marital obligations, or 
for contributing in some way to the 
cause of death. A young man of my 
acquaintance had difficulty 
dealing with his grief at the time of the 


serious 


death of his aunt, not wishing to view 
the body or enter her room, because 
he blamed himself for her death. He 
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was the driver of a car involved in an 
accident in which she was injured. 
Although her death took place some 
time later, he felt that he was respon- 
sible. His guilt feelings made it difficult 
for him to meet and come through the 
grief experience. It makes little differ- 
ence whether these recriminations are 
based upon fact or imagination; they 
are a potent deterrent in honestly fac- 
ing grief. 

Or guilt feelings may arise in an en- 
tirely different way. A person may feel 
very guilty because his actual feelings 
in the grief situation do not correspond 
to the way in which people of the com- 
munity think he feels. Everyone may 
be praising him for his composure, the 
“wonderful way in which he is taking 
it,” while inwardly he is torn by 
doubts, pain, and dejection. To him this 
situation is a source of guilt feelings. 
He feels guilty because he considers 
himself a hypocrite. Knowing that 
everyone is expecting him to be brave, 
he feels extremely guilty when he has 
moments which are not at all cour- 
ageous. The guilt which he feels keeps 
him from getting at his grief in its 
deepest aspects. Here we see the way 
in which bereavement and loss is often 
accompanied by emotions which seem 
utterly unrelated, but which in their 
depth are closely akin. 

We must recognize that there are 
emotional and temperamental differ- 
ences in people. Some individuals are 
extremely phlegmatic and undemon- 
strative. They are capable of great con- 
trol over the outward manifestations 
of their emotions. Other persons are 
volatile, easily excited, with high pitch- 
es of emotional feeling. While we must 
recognize these variations in people, 
we canot be misled into oversimplifica- 
tion by this fact. The degree of feeling 
may vary according to the tempera- 
ment of the individual, but the same 














generalizations we make with regard to 
the ethical problems may be true of the 
various types. 

There are several ways in which 
grief presents an ethical problem. The 
first might be identified as the problem 
of cultural conventionality in grief sit- 
uations which does not allow the per- 
son to be himself. Ethics comes into 
the picture when we realize that in- 
tegrity is necessary for a succesful and 
healthy confrontation of sorrow and 
loss. Anything which divides and dis- 
integrates the person in such a crisis 
is wrong. 

Grief places a tremendous stress up- 
on the wholeness of the person. The 
deceased may have been very much a 
part of the life of the bereaved. Many 
instances could be cited of married 
couples who truly lived for each other, 
children who were devoted to their 
parents, mothers and fathers who made 
their children the focal point of their 
lives. When death breaks relationships 
such as these, there is bound to be not 
only a terrible loneliness, but a disrup- 
tion of the whole concept of the self 
and its purpose in life. A loss such as 
this demands a new orientation of the 
self as the focus of a new and radically 
different field. Unless selfhood is main- 
tained and strengthened it will be very 
difficult for the individual to 
through the painful 
sorrow. 


come 
experience of 


Those who seek to help the grief- 
stricken must bear this in mind. Their 
task is to assist the emergence of the 
new self, the integration of the person- 
ality of the bereaved. Yet, it would 
seem that society, the cultural group, 
does not aid this process of integration. 
In fact, it often hinders it. This is the 
problem which confronts one who is 
concerned with the ethical implications 
of the handling of the grief situation. 
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OST cultures have a highly de- 

veloped pattern which reactions 
to grief should follow. There are estab- 
lished duties required of mourners. 
Some cultures have even developed a 
class of professional mourners who ex- 
cel in the performance of these obliga- 
tions to custom. Our own culture has 
a prescribed pattern for formal mourn- 
ing which is observed in varying de- 
gree from one community to another. 
There are required forms of dress sym- 
bolic of the feeling which the person 
should be having. There are restricted 
social activities. There is the require- 
ment for the “proper amount” of tears 
to demonstrate affection for the de- 
ceased, but yet the need to “bear up 
wonderfully.” In all these ways the 
outward show of grief is limited and 
formed by the socially prescribed pat- 
tern, with little regard for the way the 
mourner actually feels. 

Most cultures also have strong ta- 
boos involving death which color the 
mourning patterns; for example, the 
euphemisms designed to mask the 
stark reality of death. We prefer to 
speak of someone “passing away.” We 
refer to the deceased as “asleep” or 
“departed.” Extreme forms of the eu- 
phemistic treatment of death form the 
of a very interesting satirical 
novelette, The Loved One, by Evelyn 
Waugh, in which he describes the epi- 
tome of disguising death by the plushy 
mortician’s artistry. Such taboos reflect 
the desire to treat death as something 
unreal, as if one could deaden the pain 
of loss by denying its reality. Natural- 
ly, this creates a terrific conflict within 
the individual. He knows the reality of 


core 


the loss as no one else can possibly 
know it. Yet, all around him the cul- 
ture and his social doing 
everything possible to deny or disguise 
it. 
These 


group is 


cultural forces exert their 
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pressures in a way which amounts to 
tke loss of freedom by the individual. 
The person is not free to act in ac- 
cordance with his real feelings. It 
makes no difference whether we class- 
ify the individual as phlegmatic or 
volatile. The ethical point is that the 
pressure of convention does not allow 
the individual to express his own feel- 
ing. He must express the feelings, and 
only those feelings, which are socially 
acceptable. 

The culture may demand a show of 
emotion to prove affection. There is 
certain to be comment about a wife 
who goes through the entire period of 
her husband’s death and burial without 
shedding a single tear. Her devotion 
will be questioned. Thus it is conceiv- 
able that an individual could be forced 
into a pseudo-grief reaction which does 
not allow a genuine release of emotion. 
Concommitantly guilt and_ hostility 
feelings would corrode the personality, 
making an honest integration virtually 
impossible. 

Or the culture may demand string- 
ent emotional control, not allowing the 
person to give vent to his feelings. A 
man may feel compelled to control his 
emotions to demonstrate the courage 
of his manhood. Unfortunately the 
church often abets this thwarting of 
self-expression. In our desire to be of 
help and comfort we give people the 
idea that expression of grief betrays a 
lack of faith. The church has often been 
guilty of misinterpreting the words of 
the Apostle, “But we would not have 
you ignorant, brethren, concerning 
those who are asleep, that you may not 
grieve, as others do who have no hope.” 

Failing to appreciate the true mean- 
ing of these words, grief has been given 
the connotation of wrongness and 
apostacy. It is reasoned that belief in 
immortality should enable a person to 
control his grief. So good Christian 


people, believing in the life everlasting, 
feeling that they must not allow what 
they feel come to the surface lest they 
be untrue to their faith, repress and 
suppress their grief. It is true that faith 
in life everlasting is a comfort when 
one is concerned with the spiritual wel- 
fare of the deceased. But it says 
nothing about the deep loss which has 
been suffered. It is entirely legitimate 
and consistent with the Christian posi- 
tion to feel and express grief because of 
loss and separation and loneliness. 


E HAVE expressed two ap- 

parently contradictory ideas here: 
that culture sometimes prescribes that 
a “proper amount of grief” be shown 
to demonstrate affection, and that grief 
be controlled to demonstrate poise, 
courage, or faith. While the reactions 
may be quite different, the ethical im- 
plications are the same. In both, the 
culture demands a certain reaction, re- 
gardless of the genuine feelings of the 
individual. 

Since the covering up of grief plays 
such a prominent role in the problem 
we have been discussing, we do well 
to consider the way in which psy- 
chology has examined grief. The most 
outstanding work in this field has been 
done by Dr. Erich Lindemann, as re- 
ported in “Symptomatology and Man- 
agement of Acute Grief” (American 
Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 101, 1944, 
p. 141 ff). Dr. Lindemann has des- 
cribed both normal and morbid grief 
reactions, indicating for our special in- 
terest at this point, the ways in which 
morbid grief reactions consist of dis- 
guises and cover-ups. These subter- 
fuges should be known to the person 
seeking to render assistance in grief 
situations, because it will enable him 
to detect when true feelings are being 
pushed down. Some of these disguises 
in action are physical illness of a 
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psychosomatic nature, severe morbid 
depression, identification with the per- 
sonality of the (assuming 
mannerisms, modes of activity, syn- 
dromes, etc.), extreme and unreason- 
able irritability, uncharacteristic over- 
activity. The fact that these subter- 
fuges are used indicates the degree to 
which the real feelings of the person 
are suppressed and the need to bring 
them out into the open. 


deceased 


The second ethical problem is hardly 
a problem in itself. It is more of a cor- 
ollary to the first. It might be termed 
the exhibitionism in grief situations. 
The first thing which comes to mind in 
this respect is the way in which com- 
mercial interests have come to play a 
larger and larger part in the conduct 
of funeral services. While they cannot 
be completely absolved for promoting 
many objectionable practices, in all 
fairness it should be recognized that 
many of their “ 
of the 
about us we see 
flowers, 


are a result 
their clientele. All 
lavish displays of 
expensive burial accoutre- 
ments, extravagant expenditures. Peo- 
ple subtly indicate that they hope for 
a “nice crowd” at the funeral. The 
whole situation becomes saturated with 
an unctuousness and a picayunish con- 
centration on detail. The experiences 


services” 
wishes of 


of any pastor could furnish an abund- 
ant supply of such instances of ex- 
hibitionism. 


These things are not seen in their 
full importance until we begin to ex- 
amine the motivations for them. We 
see people social approval 
through extravagance, taking advan- 


seeking 


tage of the fact that all eyes are upon 
them as an occasion for unctuousness. 
Or we see this exhibit of lavish ex- 
penditure as a compensation to the 
deceased, 


prompted by feelings of 


guilt, either real or imagined. Or we 





see people grasping this opportunity 
for a socially acceptable, yet complete- 
ly superficial, demonstration of grief, 
thereby avoiding the pain of a genuine 
confrontation. 


The ethical issue here is more than 
economic. Not only is it wrong for 
people to spend inordinate sums for 
funeral exhibitions, using needed funds 
to satisfy custom. It is also wrong be- 
cause these exhibitionistic tendencies 
breed insincerity, disintegration, and 
the inability to really face grief. They 
enable the person to satisfy some of 
the conventions without actually com- 
ing to grips with the psychological 
problem. They are a means of short- 
circuiting grief. 


HE THIRD ethical problem has 

to do with the masochistic ele- 
ments in grief situations. This really 
permeates many of the reactions of 
which we have already spoken. An 
observer, familiar with psychological 
data, could easily see many examples 
of self-punishment in individual reac- 
tions to grief situations. Some people 
in mourning withdraw into an ascetic 
existence, punishing themselves by ab- 
negation to the pleasures of sociality. 
Others punish themselves by plunging 
into work, over-activity ; literally burn- 
ing themselves up under the guise of 
keeping busy. Masochism is also de- 
tected in efforts designed to perpetu- 
ate the memory of the deceased in a 
morbid, non-therapeutic way. In some 
communities all the clocks in the house 
of mourning are set at the hour when 
the person died. Sometimes pictures 
of the corpse in the coffin are taken, re- 
cordings are made of the burial ser- 
vice. Some mourners keep all the be- 
longings of the deceased intact, keep 
the house like it when 


just was 
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died, set a place at the table, 
etc. 

Masochism is recognized psycho- 
logically as an outlet for aggressions. 
Since the person feels unable to vent 
his aggressive feelings against others, 
he turns them upon himself. We have 
already touched upon the hostility and 
guilt feelings which often accompany 
grief. These, accompanied by the frus- 
tration of a loss about which the per- 
son can do nothing, are turned inward 
upon the self. 

This is non-therapeutic pain, suffer- 
ing for its own sake. It is recognized 
that grief is always accompanied by 
pain. This pain must be faced and en- 
dured. But this is acceptance of suf- 
fering in a therapeutic sense. The 
punishment of self by the various 
means we have cited is aggression 
vented upon the self, causing further 
disintegration. It is detrimental to the 
therapeutic process. 

Implicit in what we have said about 
these three ethical problems related to 
grief situations is the over-all contri- 
bution which psychology has made. 
This science has enabled us to explain 
many of the patterns of reaction to 
grief as determined by cultural or 
aesthetic forces. Psychology has turned 
our attention upon the individual and 
how he really feels. The danger and 
wrongness of many of the conventional 
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ways of reacting to grief have been 
shown. We see many of our acceptable 
religious patterns as deterrents to in- 
tegration of the grief-torn personality, 
blocking the real feelings of the indi- 


vidual in favor of a more aesthetically 


acceptable form. 


Psychology also contributes to the 
actual understanding of grief and what 
it does to a person. In acquainting us 
with the symptoms and their causes, 
it helps us to devise a method of ther- 
apy. We see a pattern for counseling 
those who are bereaved. 


Psychology has uncovered a real 
strength to work through the grief 
emotion. “Working through” is Dr. 
Lindemann’s term and very aptly des- 
cribes the therapeutic process. It is 
pertinent because it recognizes the as- 
pect of dynamic struggle. By evalua- 
tion of the experience, confession, 
catharsis, remembrance, release, the 
person can be helped. We must always 
bear in mind that the primary objec- 
tive is the emergence of a new self 
which has assimilated the grief experi- 
ence and grown because of it. Guided 
by this thought, the work of the coun- 
selor in a grief situation is determined 
by the ethical demand that the needs 
and feelings of the individual self be 
given the highest appreciation and un- 
derstanding. 





Hidden Depths 


JAKED and alone we came into exile. In her dark womb we did not know 


a 


our mother’s face, from the prison of her flesh have we come into the 


unspeakable and incommunicable prison of this earth. Which of us has known 
his brother? Which of us has looked into his father’s heart? Which of us has 
not remained forever prison-pent? Which of us is not forever a stranger and 


alone. 
the lost lane-end into heaven. . . 
Wo tre, Look Homeward Angel 


. . Lost! Remembering speechlessly we seek the great forgotten language, 
an unfound door. Where? When?—THOoMAS 
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The Minister’s Role in Attempted Suicide 





The Pastor Who Can Distinguish Between the Actua! 


Danger of Suicide and Its Disguises Can Offer 


More Adequately Religious Support Where 


It Is Most Needed ‘ 


BY SAMUEL SOUTHARD 


Instructor in Psychology of Religion 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 





N ATTEMPTED 

symptom of a deep personality 
disturbance. The attempt may be sud- 
den and impulsive, or it may be a 
premeditated act. A person may say: 
“I’m going to end it all,” or he may 
unconsciously give warning to an alert 
observer by the way he acts, or he may 
give no warning. 

Some people who attempt suicide 
are mentally ill, some are making a 
neurotic gesture for attention, some are 
emotionally deprived, and some are 
depressed because of some personal 
crisis. These people may be highly re- 
spected members of a church or they 
may be people whom a pastor has 
never seen before. But any of them 
may come to a pastor’s attention be- 
fore or after they have attempted sui- 
cide. 

How is the pastoral counselor to 


suicide is a 


know what to do? How is he to know 
who may commit suicide, and who may 
not? There are no cut-and-dried an- 
swers to these questions, for there 
are no cut-and-dried people. However, 
the pastor may begin by knowing 
something about emotional depres- 
sions, for many suicide attempts are 
part of a depression. He will need to 
distinguish between parishioners who 
are mildly depressed and those whose 
depression signals a deeper personality 
disturbance. He must also know what 
he can do about it. 

The purpose of this article is to il- 
lustrate some of the signs of suicide 
which the pastor can recognize and 
upon which he can act. The first case 
presented will indicate some positive 
signs against suicide in a person who 
shows some evidence of depression. 
The second will illustrate how common 
crises may lead to suicide. These first 
two cases could be handled through 
pastoral care. But the third and fourth 
cases presented go beyond the respon- 
sibility of a parish minister. They are 
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depressions which are symptomatic of 
a deep personality disturbance. 


OME signs against suicide are pre- 

sented in the following interview 
with a twenty-five year old college 
student. The pastor knew that the 
student was about to graduate and 
move to another state. There was time 
for just one interview. 

The student came to his pastor and 
said “I heard a radio sermon on the 
unpardonable sin two weeks ago. I— 
I think that I must have committed 
_ 

“Why do you feel that you must 
have committed it?” asked the pastor. 

‘Because I feel so unworthy,” re- 
plied the student. He told of past feel- 
ings of unworthiness drinking in high 
school; a “blue spell” following a 
dedication to Christian service; a de- 
pression which required hospitaliza- 
tion following the death of his mother ; 
a great feeling of shame after a trans- 
itory sexual affair. He told how he 
came from a broken home, and how 
the instability of his early life pre- 
vented him from developing much con- 
fidence in himself till he came to col- 
lege. “And now—” he said, “I feel 
that—I’m afraid that all these feelings 
are imaginary.” Then he wept. 

“How long has it been since you 
were hospitalized ?” 


“Oh, that was five years ago. I 
always get over these—but now—.” 


“What has happened recently?” 
asked the pastor. The student looked 
at the floor. He began to tell how the 
pressure of accepting a good job, 
graduation, and becoming engaged had 
driven him into a depression. Several 
weeks ago he took a few drinks to 
lighten the load. He 
woman, but found none. Afterwards 
he was horrified at what he had 
thought of doing. “I always got rid 


looked for a 
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of it that way in years gone by, but 
now I’m a Christian, and I don’t want 
to do those things,” he said. 

“You've been under pressure— 
school, job, engagement. You tried to 
handle it the way you used to ‘get it 
off,’ but that makes it worse. And be- 
cause of your own broken home you 
say that you wonder about being a 
husband—.” 

“You make it sound less serious, 
preacher.” 

“Less serious?” 

“Well, not imaginary. You tell it as 
though it had a real basis.” 

“How does that make you feel?” 

“It makes me feel much better. If 
these things are real—and I believe 
they are—then I haven’t committed 
the unpardonable sin. God understands 
—he will not desert me.” 

“That’s right. And you have handled 
these feelings for years. Now the 
thoughts of this engineering job and 
becoming engaged raise the question of 
your worthiness in your own mind. 
I will be thinking of you as you fight 
through this. Since I won’t be with 
you in the future, I want to leave a 
verse with you that will be my constant 
prayer for you.” The pastor handed 
him a copy of Ephesians 3:14-21. 

Now what did the pastor do in this 
interview? He resorted to didactic 
counseling after he had heard the stu- 
dent’s story. There was not much 
time, but the pastor reflected back the 
facts so that the student would see 
their reality. The pastor interpreted 
the significance of his present struggle 
and offered specific religious resources 
as well as his personal understanding 
and friendship. 

How did the pastor know that this 
man would not commit suicide? Well, 
no one ever knows for sure, but the 
pastor saw certain signs. The student 
showed ability to handle his emotions 
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in the past with one exception. He 
was able to connect each depression to 
some event. He tested the reality of 
his emotional reaction. No 
were offered. He responded readily 
and appropriately to the warmth and 
support of his pastor. He had enough 
personal resources to carry through 
for himself with a little pastoral sup- 
port. 


excuses 


[* THE previous interview the pas- 
tor drew upon personal resources 
in the person. However, sometimes a 
person’s emotional resources are ex- 
hausted by tragedy, prolonged illness, 
death, business reverse, or other per- 
sonal crisis. This may cause a depres- 
sion which ends in suicide. Here is an 
example. 

A sixty year old woman had cared 
for her paralyzed husband for seven 
years. When he died she was prepared 
for the shock. Shortly thereafter a 
grandson upon whom she had de- 
pended for emotional support also 
died. She was the first to discover this 
young man in a convulsion upstairs. 
The woman began to complain of 
“something wrong with my _ throat.” 
She would not go out of the house. 
Her minister had visited her husband 
every Sunday during his illness, but 
now he did not come frequently. Sun- 
days were lonely. She made an unsuc- 
cessful but sincere attempt at suicide. 

What did the pastor do? He failed 
to follow through after the present 
crisis was passed. He might have con- 
tinued his Sunday visits, or asked some 
of the ladies of the church to visit dur- 
ing that lonely time. 

In this example emotional depriva- 
tion was the warning signal of suicide. 
The common crises of life call for pas- 
toral care after as well as before and 
during periods of emotional tension. 
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HE PERSON who knows how to 

handle his emotions and the per- 
son whose emotional stores are simply 
depleted can benefit greatly by pastoral 
care. The previous two examples have 
illustrated this. 

However, the pastor sees other per- 
sons whose emotions are out of con- 
trol. These people need hospital care. 
The pastor cannot accept legal or medi- 
cal responsibility for these people, but 
he does have a moral responsibility to 
recognize symptoms of deep personal 
disturbances and to point these out to 
the person’s family. Some of these 
symptoms will be seen in the following 
examples. One is of a person whose 
emotional reactions were slowed down, 
“flattened out.” The other is of a per- 
son who was agitated and impulsive. 

The first example is of a forty-five 
year old minister who was depressed 
during the involutional period. He had 
had difficulty with his income tax. 
He was asked to turn in more tax. 
About the same time a government 
pension check was held up for some 
reason. Several months later his moth- 
er died in a mental hospital. The min- 
ister had been very attached to his 
mother and grieved a great deal over 
her. He began to talk of dying as his 
mother had died. Then he began to say 
that the FBI was after him. He told 
his wife that he had “lost confidence 
in himself.” He became confused and 
slow in his movements and speech. 
Gradually he stopped all work. Other 
ministers were alert to these person- 
ality changes and suggested to the wife 
that she seek medical care for her hus- 
band. 

A fellow minister went with the 
wife as she took her husband to the 
doctor and then to a mental hospital. 

Both of them talked to the mental 
hospital chaplain. The chaplain visited 
the patient several times on a friendly, 
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informal basis, before the patient was 
willing to carry on any extended con- 
versation. Then one day he said, 
“There are just some things that I 
would rather forget.” He said that he 
was greatly depressed by the death 
of his mother and feared his own 
death in a mental hospital. 

During another interview the patient 
was asked how his religion had 
helped him in the hospital. He said 
that on the day of his mother’s death 
he read the 121st Psalm: “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help 7 

“Is that something of your feeling ? 
asked the chaplain. 

“Yes, but I still feel there is no 
hope—I will be killed or I will die. 
3ut—well—it’s good that you talk to 
me. And Brother Frazier has been to 
see me often.” 


, 


The patient was assigned simple 
ward tasks. As he regained confidence 
he was given work on the grounds. 
He moved at a more normal pace and 
smiled when he greeted the chaplain. 
The doctors told him how part of his 
depression was due to natural changes 
in his body chemistry, and that he 
could learn to adjust to these involu- 


tional changes. He talked over his 
fears with the chaplain. Several 
months later the patient was dis- 


charged. 

What did fellow pastors do for this 
man’ They kept careful check of his 
behavior and recommended medical at- 
tention when he began to speak of his 
own destruction and could no longer 
work. They supported the wife and 
visited the patient. They formed a 
link with the religious community to 
which he belonged. 

Why did they recommend medical 
care? They noted the restlessness and 
anxiety which soon swung to the op- 
posite extreme. The minister became 
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apathetic, slow, and unable to accept 
reassurances. He lost contact with the 
real world and was unable to work. 
He was delusional. Unconsciously he 
warned his friends of suicide by talk- 
ing about his own death. All of these 
things helped the pastors to see that 
their friend’s emotions were out of 
control; his ideas and feelings did not 
fit reality. He was incapable of moy- 
ing in the real world about him. 

Changes in body chemistry happened 
to be a part of this illness, but there 
are other people who exhibit the same 
flat speech, retarded movements, and 
feelings of utter hopelessness for dif- 
ferent reasons. These may be young 
people or middle-aged or old people. 
They are seriously depressed and need 
medical attention as well as pastoral 
care. 


NE DEEPLY depressed person 

may be apathetic. Another may 
be agitated and upset, fighting within 
his depression. He is as a spinning 
wheel that is mired deep. There is no 
firm ground underneath because his 
emotions are out of control. Such a 
person may commit suicide impulsively 
without talking about what he will do. 
Here is an example. 

A young mother became “nervous” 
after the birth of her first baby. She 
felt that something was wrong with 
it. She began to hover over it, afraid 
for the baby’s life. Several weeks 
later the husband found his wife writh- 
ing on the floor. She had taken a dose 
of rat poison. She was _ hospitalized 
and received insulin therapy. When 
she returned home she complained of 
hearing voices when no one was in the 
room with her. She became agitated 
and impulsively attempted to kill her 
baby. She was sent to a state mental 
hospital. 
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After a course of insulin therapy in 
the hospital she was visited by a 
woman student chaplain. The patient 
began to tell how she “went to pieces” 
when her baby was born. She recalled 
how she felt the same way at the age 
of sixteen and tried to convert all her 
friends in a frenzy of visitation. Sev- 
eral weeks later she told the student 
chaplain how she had tried to kill her 
baby. In the midst of the following 
interview she reaffirmed her love for 
her baby, but she now doubted the love 
of her husband. She ended the inter- 
view by saying, “I blame him for 
everything.” 

What could a pastor have done for 
this woman before she came to the 
hospital? First, during a pastoral visit 
following the birth of her child he 
might have observed her agitation and 
excessive concern for the baby. Per- 
haps by careful listening he would have 
learned of her unreasoning: fears about 
the baby and her resentment against 
her husband. These would have been 
signals of a deep personality disturb- 
ance. The pastor could have talked this 
over with the husband and recom- 
mended that he seek medical aid. Dur- 
ing her hospitalization the pastor 
could encourage members of the church 
to send cards; he could visit her briefly 
himself to remind her that the church 
had not condemned her. Perhaps he 
could help bring in community re- 
sources to care for the baby while the 
mother was hospitalized. 


HAT warning would the pastor 

have had that this woman would 
attempt suicide? He could have ob- 
served her excessive concern, her fears, 
her agitation. He might have asked 
himself: ‘Where did she get the idea 
of her baby’s death?” It was her own 
idea. This would be a clue to the inner 
struggle which finally surged out into 
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impulsive action. The mother would 
rather die than live with the unaccept- 
able thought of killing her baby. After 
an unsuccessful attempt she handled 
the conflict another way by uncon- 
sciously throwing these thoughts out- 
side herself; she heard “voices.” The 
fact that she could not handle these 
thoughts herself, and laid the blame 
upon her husband, would indicate to 
the pastor that her impulses might 
break lose in an unpredictable way. 
When a person cannot control an im- 
pulse they may wish to die rather than 
live with it out of control. 

These examples indicate some of the 
ways in which a pastor may distinguish 
between a depressed person who can 


handle his emotions and a_ person 
whose depression is symptomatic of a 
deeper personal conflict. The pastor 
who can make these distinctions can 
offer religious support and friendship 
to those who can control their own 
emotions. To others, he can recognize 
signs of deeper conflict and alert the 
family to the need for medical atten- 
tion. When hospitalization is necessary, 
he can support the family and become 
a link between the religious community 
and the patient by his hospital visita- 
tion. If hospitalization is not necessary, 
he can be a friend to the person and 
his family while the person is receiv- 
ing medical and psychiatric care. 
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Suicidal Reflections 





Suicide Is a Discrepancy Between What One 
Feels He Is, and What He Ought to Be 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty, 


The University of Chicago 


—" TIME ago the editor sent 
me an interesting new book to re- 
view for PastoraL PsyCHOLOGy. 
Called The Facts of Life from Birth to 
Death (Macmillan, 1951), it is written 
Dublin, long the famous 
biological statistician of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. Ar- 
ranged throughout in the form of briet 
questions and answers, the book dis- 
cusses ably all kinds of illnesses and 
vital statistics. Pneumonia goes down, 
and heart disease up, with exact figures 
attached. For a brief and easily as- 
similated collection of such facts, this 
Look is very useful. But it seemed that 
a review of the book might be tempted 
to repeat figures, and this could be 
very dull. 

Accordingly, I decided to select one 
problem discussed by the book ; and by 
the use of the figures presented con 
cerning this problem, weave my own 
interpretation of them into an article 
which might be of interest to our 
readers. I have elected suicide for 
this purpose. 


by Louis I. 


On the basis of figures presented by 
Dr. Dublin, my general thesis (not 
Dr. Dublin’s) is that suicide is a dis- 
crepancy phenomenon—I am tempted 
to call it an “extreme discrepancy dis- 
order.” That is, suicide occurs when 
the discrepancy between what one sus- 
pects he (or his situation) is, and 
what he believes he (or his situation) 
must be, is felt as extreme and un- 
bridgeable. Consider the evidence. 

There are more suicides in spring 
and early summer than at any other 
time. We might suppose that the rate 
would be higher in the “dark” months, 
but this is not so; actually, there are 
fewer in winter than at any other 
time. The one explanation of this fact 
which makes sense is that of discrep- 
When days are “dark” and 
“cold,” one does not sense as much 
difference between his inner world and 
the outer world. But when the inner 
negative feelings are constantly con- 
fronted by the bloom, the glory, and 
the potentiality of spring and early 
summer, the darkness of one’s spirit 
becomes more starkly black. To try to 
feel such a discrepancy in small degree, 
remember the last time you felt blue 
approached by a_ back- 
slapping glad-hander ! 

The suicide rate is lowest in war- 


ancy. 


and were 
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time. It is next lowest in peacetime 
periods of high employment and pro- 
ductivity, in “good times.” The rate is 
highest during “bad times,” of low 
employment and production, especially 
among older men. The reason for these 
facts is so obvious as hardly to require 
comment. Pre-eminently in wartime, 
everybody focuses on something larger 
than himself—he has a cause. Besides, 
almost any one is considered of value 
to the “war effort.” We recall how 
many older people came out of idle- 
ness during the last war to man fac- 
tories, elevators, and trucks—who in 
“normal times” would have been con- 
sidered unemployable. When one is 
engaged in employment which is con- 
sidered productive, he may still have 
deep inner difficulties; but there is 
something constantly in his life assur- 
ing him that, despite the troubles, he 
is worth while. When these opportun- 
ities are not available, his self-respect 
declines. 


HE SUICIDE rate is three times 

as high for men as for women. 
No doubt the reasons for this (as for 
all Dr. Dublin’s facts) are complex. 
Nevertheless, the basic reason for the 
higher rate among men seems fairly 
clear—that a man’s worthfulness, and 
in some way his self-respect, is tied 
up with his relation to the external 
world, chiefly through productive em- 
ployment but in other ways as well. 
A woman’s worth-whileness, in some 
contrast, is felt to be much less depend- 
ent upon her relation to the external 
world. For instance, a man in our so- 
ciety without productive employment 
or some “hobby” seriously pursued, 
regardless of the amount of money he 
has, is looked at askance as being per- 
haps socially useless. Not so with a 
woman. Though she have a dozen ser- 
vants to take care of her home and 
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family, her self-respect is still sus- 
tained by her presumed care of house 
and husband. When we add to all this 
the competitive conception that is usu- 
ally held of what a useful relation by 
a man is to the external world, involv- 
ing arbitrary standards of 
it is not difficult to see why the pres- 
sures toward discrepancy feelings are, 
on the average, more severe upon men 
than upon women. 

The suicide rate among whites is 
more than four times that of Negroes 
in the United States. Coming out of 
slavery less than a century ago, the 
general expectations of the Negro (in- 
cluding his own) were low compared 
to those of and by the white. The more 
the Negro accepts this low-expectation 
of himself idea, the lower his suicide 
rate today. The more he adopts the 
prevailing white self-expectations, the 
higher his suicide rate. This is demon- 
strated by the higher Negro 
rate in the north than in the south. The 
fundamentally different social pattern 
for suicide and homicide is suggested 
in that homicide is ten times 
quent among Negroes as whites. 

The suicide rate is twice as high in 
the Pacific Coast states as in the South 
Central states. Whatever else Califor- 
nia and its neighbors may be, it has 
been during the past half century the 
Mecca for those who hoped (some 


suicide 


as fre- 


times against hope) to improve their 
condition. That is, more people hav 
gone there than anywhere else who 
acted upon some feeling of discrep- 
ancy between what they had and what 
they wanted. The South Central states, 
in contrast, have had the reputation 
(though not always accurately) of be- 
ing content to stew in their own juice 
and like it. Not even southerners have 
ever characterized the south as too am- 
bitious compared to the rest of the 
nation. 
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Nearly two-thirds of the male sui- 
cides are over forty-five years of age, 
and more than half the female suicides 
exceed forty-five. In younger days 
troubles, even despair, may be just as 
extreme; but not all is lost, for some- 
thing “may turn up.” While life is still 
in its period of expansiveness, some 
kind of new start may still be possible 
even though one does not see how. In 
contrast, when life begins to move in- 
exorably into its contracting and con- 
stricting phases, the vague and ill- 
defined hope of former years tends to 
be displaced by an enforced harsh view 
of realities. One never really knew he 
could change wife, profession, children, 
friends, residence, inner feeling, and 
-hut they never seemed before 
to be utterly incapable of change. Fate 
has always had a solid body, but a 
fluttery tail. Now the tail gives its final 
wag, and fate is a prison as it has never 
been before. 

Confirmation of 


so on 


this reasoning is 
found in the figures relating the num- 
ber of actual suicides to the number of 
known attempted suicides (the total 
number of attempts is not known, since 
it is larger than the number reported). 
In men over fifty, two out of three 
known attempts succeed. Whereas, in 
men under twenty-five, only one out 
of six under 


succeeds. In women 


_ twenty-five, only one out of eighteen 


known attempts results in actual sui- 
cide. 


HE interpretation of suicide as a 
discrepancy matter is also sup- 
ported by the figures relating to single 
men, married men, widowers, and 
divorced men. The rate for single men 
is almost twice that for married men 
(wives living and with them). But the 
rate for widowers is three times that 
for married men, and the rate for 
divorced men is four times that for 


married men. If the rate for single 
men and divorced men were the same, 
we might reason that inability to sus- 
tain a marriage relationship was a basic 
cause; but this is not the case. The 
widowers (many of whom have been 
happily married) have a higher rate 
than the single men. The divorced 
man (whether or not he had person- 
ality difficulties which helped toward 
the divorce, and this need not be true 
at all) can never be wholly without 
some gnawing but often unconscious 
sense of guilt over his divorce, in the 
light of our general mores. The single 
man, in the light of the same social 
pressures, can never be inwardly sure 
he is not queer in some way for not 
having married. With the widower, the 
loss of his partner may highlight some 
discrepancy, especially if he has been 
over-dependent within the marriage re- 
lationship. In all three, the discrepancy 
factor stands out although in different 
ways. 

In some respects, the most convine- 
ing evidence for the discrepancy theory 
comes from the comparison of suicide 
rates among different: countries. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Dublin touches but 
lightly upon this, figures are difficult 
to get, and so the data are quite in- 
complete. But he notes that suicide in 
the Orient is not regarded so seriously 
or negatively as in the Occident. And 
yet the suicide rate in Japan is only 
slightly higher (one-third higher) than 
in the United States, and this in a land 
where suicide is actually commended 
under some conditions. We may hy- 
pothecate that most Japanese suicides, 
unlike those in the west, emerge more 
out of failure in some formally defined 
situation and less out of the merely 
individual discrepancy be- 
tween standard and performance. 

The United States rate is about the 
same as that of England. The Central 
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European rate has always been higher 
than both. We have no information 
about the rate behind the Iron Curtain. 
The countries of Europe lowest in rate 
are Eire, Northern Ireland, Italy, 
Spain, and Norway. Dr. Dublin cau- 
tiously suggests a possible connection 
between countries which are Roman 
Catholic, and low suicide rate; but this 
would not account for Northern Ire- 
land and especially for Norway. One 
might hazard the guess that in all these 
countries of low rate, various condi- 
tions have kept down the Expectation- 
Quotient. This would tend to be con- 
firmed by the still relatively low rate 
in Central and South America except 
the most industrialized parts. 

At first glance, it would seem to be 
a score against the discrepancy hy- 
pothesis to find the urban suicide rate 
only slightly higher than the rural in 
the U. S. A. But to an increasing ex- 
tent, rural life has not meant isolation. 
And the boy who stays on the farm 
and does not go to the city may never- 
theless be obsessed by the possibilities 
open to the boy next door who left the 
farm and went to town. In view of the 
stereotyped American story 
(farm boy goes to town, gets rich and 
powerful, moves to country estate), 


success 


the rural dweller may easily acquire an 
underlying picture of himself as one 
who never even tried. 


HE REASON given by suicides 

for their act are, as Karl A. Men- 
ninger has so ably noted,* mere cari- 
catures of the actual complex web of 
events and feelings which finally pre- 
cipitate the act. But such 
viewed statistically, tell us something 


reasons, 


significant. The reason given most fre- 
quently by men is ill-health, with do- 
mestic difficulties second. For women, 


* Man Against Himself by Karl A. Men- 
ninger, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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these two reasons are reversed in fre- 
I}l-health 
power, vitality, productivity, virility— 
the roots of what is required to move 
toward what society regards as suc- 
cessful goals. To give such a reason for 


quency. 


suggests lack of 


suicide is like one who is to run a race 
asking: How can I run at all when my 
leg is crippled? make 
bricks without straw, or have a car 
with no motor? So long as it is gen- 
erally believed that ill-health is merely 
bad fortune, that one’s personality has 
nothing to do with illness (an assump- 
tion refuted by the modern knowledge 
of psychosomatics in medicine), ill- 
health will appear as a preferred mani- 


How can | 


fest reason for suicide in men 


For women, the given reason of do- 
mestic difficulties is preferred even to 
that of ill-health. While it hurts wom- 
en more (collectively speaking) than 
men to have serious domestic troubles, 
the social pressures are inclined to ex- 
onerate women in such situations un- 
less there is something very obvious 
such as alcoholism or promiscuity. For 
it is presumed that the women try to 
make the home work. A deserting hus- 
baud is viewed as a deserting husband 
even if his wife was a shrew 


When viewed and interpreted col- 
lectively, these facts all seem to me to 
support the thesis of suicide as an ex- 
treme form of discrepancy disorder. 
[ have not said they are the sole form 





of disorder which can be dynamically 


understood through the notion of dis- 
crepancy. Karl A. Menninger’s con- 
ception of things like alcoholism as 


clearly of the 
same order if less extreme and once- 


“chronic suicide” are 
and-for-all. From one point of view, 
all neuroses might be understood as 
discrepancy disorders. So the point is 
not that only suicide involves discrep- 
ancy. It is rather that we see in suicide 
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an extreme form of discrepancy be- 
tween what we suspect we (or our 
total life situation) are and what we 
feel we must be, and that this offers 
a dynamic key to understanding the 
detailed complexity of motivation to 
suicide. 

Is there anything the minister can 
do to prevent suicides directly? Ob- 
viously there is much he can do in- 
directly, throughout all his pastoral 
work. But on the direct question I 
have pondered for years; and thus far 
emerge with a negative conclusion. 
Anything which he (or the psychia- 
trist, psychologist, social worker, et 
al.) can do to get the message to des- 
perate people that help is possible is 
all to the good; but this is indirect 
rather than direct. If some one con- 
sidering suicide comes to the pastor, 
the latter would of course proceed to 
help individually on the basis of that 
particular situation. From all the above 
discussion, it should be clear that a 
genuine understanding of the depth of 
the would-be suicide’s feelings is likely 
to be very much more valuable than at- 
tempts at verbal reassurance. For un- 
derstanding can suggest that the dis- 
crepancy is in some way potentially 
bridgeable. Verbal reassurance may be 
like the sunny June skies which con- 
trast so forcefully with the blackness 
within. Beyond good counseling when 
asked for ( and proper referral to psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists), I see 
nothing we can do directly as pastors. 


_ Dr. Dublin’s figures have sug- 
gested to me another line of ac- 
tion which had not occurred to me be- 
fore—our possible work with people 
who have made unsuccessful suicidal 
attempts. There are only 16,000 known 
actual suicides per year in the United 
States, but many times that number 
of attempts (exact figure unknown). 





While there is no statistical evidence 
to support it, one would be justified in 
assuming that people who have once 
actually tried suicide may be somewhat 
more likely than others to try it again. 
Even if this should prove to be not 
true, every suicidal attempt is at the 
least a confession of desperation, and 
by the same token gives some indica- 
tion that one no longer relies entirely 
on his old defenses. Hence, the unsuc- 
cessful suicide may be open to help as 
he was not before. The possible values, 
where we can establish a proper con- 
tact with no coercion, in working with 
those who have tried suicide may 
therefore be very large. We should not 
be misled by the fact that a good many 
suicidal attempts are of such a nature 
that the person is almost sure to be res- 
cued in time. The inner situation is 
still desperate, but at the same time 
sometimes more hopeful. 

In an illuminating section of his 
book, Conceptions of Modern Psy- 
chiatry, Harry Stack Sullivan pointed 
to the positive and constructive func- 
tion which the contemplation of suicide 
(as distinguished from attempted sui- 
cide) may perform in people’s lives. 
As revealed by psychoanalysis, he felt 
that such musings often helped to bring 
about what we might call greater readi- 
ness for existential confrontation. Such 
fantasies are about 
what would following our 
death—what would happen to the kids, 
the wife, the mother, the 
jilter, the sergeant, or the guy who 
won. Not only may some hate or fear 
energy be discharged through such re- 
flections, but one may arrive at a bet- 
ter perspective upon what kids, wife, 
sergeant, et al., do and do not mean 
in one’s life. Suicidal fantasy may be 
not only safety valve but also a des- 
perate but partially successful way to 
gain a new perspective upon one’s own 
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situation. So far as there is any truth 
in the old adage that the person con- 
templating and discussing suicide won't 
commit it, this is it. But taken literally, 
the statement is a dangerous half truth. 

The individual motives for suicide, 
attempted suicide, and suicide fantasy, 
are complex and rarely obvious. Karl 
A. Menninger has correctly indicated 
how often the factor of aggression, 
meant for others and displaced to our 
own bodies, is involved. In addition, 
the motives always have a long and 
complicated history. But the first step 
toward understanding, and eventually 
helping, it would seem to me, is a 
theory (a correctable one, to be sure) 
of the central key to understanding 
suicides collectively. This would seem 
to lie in the extreme discrepancy be- 
tween what the suicide feels he or his 
situation must be, and what he feels 
that he or it actually is. 
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What the Pastor Ought to Know about Suicide 





The Minister Can Prevent Suicide by 


Intervening in Advance When a 


Dependent Individual Loses the 


Person He Depends Upon 


BY HERBERT M. HENDIN, M. D. 
New York, New York 





HE PROBLEM of 

real and challenging one for the 
minister, psychologist, and psychiatrist. 
With about 20,000 actual suicides per 
year in the United States and with a 
great many times that number of peo- 
ple making suicidal attempts of vary- 
ing degrees of severity, suicide be- 
comes a problem of fairly great im- 
port both socially as well as psycho- 
logically and, unfortunately, it has too 
often been neglected. 


suicide is a 


For some time now it has been evi- 
dent that concerted effort and aware- 
ness on the part of those in close con- 
tact with the potentially suicidal per- 
son could greatly reduce the number 
of actual suicides. Since members of 
the family are often too much involved 
themselves to see the oncoming de- 
velopment of suicide in one of their 
number it is here that the minister may 


well save a life. It will be the major 
purpose of this article to point out 
some of the things the minister should 
know about the person who is apt to 
commit suicide and some of the steps 
he can take to prevent it. 

It might be well to begin by dealing 
with a few of the popular misconcep- 
tions that exist with regard to suicide. 
One of the oldest, which is unfortu- 
nately dying too slow a death, is the 
notion that people who talk about sui- 
cide don’t actually kill themselves—a 
kind of extension of the “barking dog 
doesn’t bite” idea into an area where 
it can be tragic in its results. This mis- 
conception seems to originate from the 
fact that some people use gestures and 
threats of suicide as a way of spiting 
or forcing affection from someone. 
However, this in itself is an unhealthy 
symptom, particularly if there is a 
repetitive concern with such threats. 
Moreover, the person who is quite 
serious about ending his life will very 
often make such threats for whatever 
secondary gain he can achieve. Since 
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we are going to be concerned with 
some of the subtler situations that we 
so often have to rely on as indications 
of a possible or probable suicide, it 
seems almost unnecessary to reiterate 
the importance of not overlooking so 
gross a clue as the individual's speak- 
ing about his suicidal intentions. 

A second misconception with regard 
to suicide is that it is a reaction to an 
unfortunate and accidental traumatic 
experience that befalls an individual 
and that, given the same trauma, “‘it 
could happen to anyone.” You will 
hear that Bill was depressed over los- 
ing his money in business and that’s 
why he killed himself, or June attempt- 
ed suicide when her boy friend broke 
off with her. Sure, Bill was upset 
about his business and June about her 
boy friend, yet the vast majority of 
men who lose money in business or 
girls who lose their boy friends are 
not attempting suicide. A study of 
such cases by even the most casual ob- 
server will convince him that there is 
something deeper rooted in the Biils 
and Junes_ that their 
reactions. 


determines 


Side by side with the “it could hap- 
pen to anyone” idea there has existed, 
interestingly enough, its complete anti- 
thesis, 1.e., the conception that only in- 
dividuals with a very great and wide- 
spread break with reality—a psychosis 
—kill themselves or make serious sui- 
cidal attempts. Were this so, we would 
not have been fooled and surprised so 
many times by the suicidal individual. 
Certainly the mere fact of a serious 
attempt at suicide indicates definite 
psychic pathology, but it need not be 
so widespread as to destroy the indi- 
vidual’s entire contact with reality. 


INALLY there is the “depression” 
theory. It had been observed that 
many people who are very depressed 


commit suicide. Hence, by a simple 
and not uncommon type of logic, de- 
pression became the sine quo non of 
suicide and many potential and even- 
tual suicides were overlooked because 
of the fact that they showed no overt 
depression in the classical sense of 
being moody, talking little, crying, and 
not carrying on with their 
activities. 


daily 


For spreading the idea that psycho- 
sis and depression tell the whole story 
of suicide, both psychology and psy- 
chiatry must share the blame. The ori- 
ginal suicide were 
made on patients who were both psy- 
chotic and depressed and from this 
came the idea that here were the limits 
of the problem. While we now know 
better, it takes a long time to re- 
educate the public in such matters par- 
ticularly if the information was once 
disseminated by authoritative sources. 
However, such re-education is very 
necessary, since cutting down the num- 
ber of suicides, like cutting down the 
death rate due to cancer, can be 
achieved only when an intelligent and 
informed public is conscious of the 
problem. 


observations on 


We will take up in turn some of the 
most common suicidal types and situ- 
ations involving them that may con- 
front the minister. After discussing 
the situations that the minister should 
be on the alert for, we will then tal 
up what he can do in each case. 

The lovers’ quarrel situation is a 
frequent one and so wide in variation 
in its manifestations and implication: 
that in a sense it may prove most difi 
cult for the minister to decide what 
course of action to pursue. In general, 
a boy or girl makes a suicidal threat 
or attempt as part of a “love” rela 
tionship dominated by frequent quar- 
rels. The classical and most common 
example is that of the girl who takes 
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iodine during a quarrel with and in the 
presence of her boy friend. Her motive 
is most often the desire to spite him or 
to force affection from him. Fortu- 
nately, the intent to die in such cases 
is usually minimal. This is indicated 
by the method of attempting suicide 
chosen, i.e., the use of a drug which is 
non-lethal in average amounts, such as 
iodine, and the situation involved, i.e., 
the presence of someone who can stop 
her and secure medical attention at 
once if it is needed. 

Unfortunately, even in such cases 
the results may be serious when the 
compound chosen for the attempt may, 
unknown to the potential suicide, con- 
tain some lethal substance. This has 
been a not infrequent occurrence re- 
cently with people who have taken in- 
secticide solutions ; for, while the great 
majority recover, some have taken 
solutions that contain arsenic in suf- 
ficient amounts to prove fatal. How- 
ever, as we have said, in the majority 
of such cases the intent is minimal and 
this is a great protective factor. To a 
large extent, what makes the suicidal 
intent minimal and distinguishes these 
cases from the next groups we are 
about to discuss is the fact that they 
are actively involved in relationships 
that are gratifying neurotic needs. 
They have a powerful desire for the 
continuation of the relationship and 
the further gratification of such needs. 
The suicidal threat or attempt is a mis- 
conceived way of achieving this goal. 

More serious than the above is the 
case where the possibility of suicide 
enters the picture after a neurotic love 
relationship has terminated. These 
cases may have started out like the 
lovers’ quarrels situations, but the 
neurotic problems eventually lead to a 
dissolution of the relationship. Or there 
may never have been mention or threat 
of suicide before the two people broke 
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up. In any case, in the group where we 
see an eventual attempt at suicide there 
is a very great need to establish 
another similar relationship combined 
with an inability and failure to do so. 
Suicide attempts are most likely from 
several months to three years after the 
break-up of the original relationship. 
Psychodynamically, it has been con- 
si'tently observed that in these neu- 
rotic relationships the potential suicide 
finds an outlet for aggressive and hos- 
tile drives and, with the termination of 
the relationship, there is a “turning 
back on the self” of the hostility in- 
volved. Suicide is thus conceived of as 
an extreme form of this turning in of 
aggression. 


N THE third important group we 

wish to discuss, we will again see 
that the breaking of a very strong 
human relationship is a major factor 
in the development of a picture that 
culminates in attempted or actual sui- 
cide. These are people in their fifties 
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who can best be described by the terms 
“passive” and “dependent.” The 
trouble begins when they lose the per- 
son depended upon—be it mother, 
wife, husband, or sister. They are then 
seen struggling along for a year or 
more, making unsatisfactory adjust- 
ments until their suicidal attempts, 
which they may attribute to something 
as apparently trivial as an argument 
with the grocer. Suicide attempts here 
are very serious and are apt to be re- 
peated if unsuccessful. This group is 
particularly worthy of attention since 
most actual suicides occur at this age. 
Also this is the group, as we shall see, 
where the minister can be most active 
prophylactically in preventing suicide. 

In discussing what the minister can 
do with regard to the potentially sui- 
cidal person, we will begin with this 
last mentioned “passive dependent” 
group. At the outset it is evident that 
whatever the minister can do will be 
contingent upon and determined by the 
relationship he has had with the per- 
son involved. If the minister 
situation developing, such as the one 


sees a 


we have described, of a passive depend- 
ent individual in his fifties losing the 
person depended upon, he is certainly 
justified if he has had some sort of re- 
lationship with the individual, of step- 
ping into the situation long before 
there is any talk or suggestion of sui- 
cide. The role that he plays, with cer- 
tain obvious limitations, will be that of 
the original person depended upon. 
The minister must be prepared to be 
“leaned” on, to help in making deci- 
sions and to give active support. Also 
he must be ready to sustain this rela- 
tionship for an indefinite period. 

We also see that the passive depend- 
ent type who attempts suicide usually 
has no vital such as_ work, 
activities, etc., other than the 
person depended upon, and the minis- 
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ter should gradually encourage him in 
this direction in a kind of weaning 
process. However, the human relation- 
ship will be the paramount one. 

If, despite all his efforts, the minis- 
ter is unable to establish real contact 
with the individual and he sees the 
person retreating from human rela- 
tionships and interests, or if there is 
any preoccupation with death or sui- 
cide, then immediate psychiatric re- 
ferral is indicated. The psychiatrist 
will then have to decide whether the 
patient should be treated inside or out- 
side a hospital. Above all, this is the 
group where no talk or suggestion of 
suicide should disregarded. 
Our point is that the minister should 
try to prevent a development of this 
situation by intervening long in ad- 
vance in situations where a passive de- 
pendent individual loses the person 
depended upon. 


ever be 


As we have said, the lovers’ quarrel 
with its wide variations and implica- 
tions may be most difficult to handle. 
Many times the family or person in- 
volved may be unable or unwilling to 
obtain psychotherapy—the participants 
in a neurotic love relationship often 
resenting interference, whether the 
problem of suicide is involved or not 
Furthermore, the situation often arises 
in a small community where treatment 
is not readily available and a decision 
to undertake it would mean a major 
uprooting for the people involved. Nor 
does location in a larger community 
always simplify the problem of obtain- 
ing treatment. Our example of the gir! 
who takes iodine may first come to the 
attention of the minister when she is 
released from a metropolitan hospital 
after receiving only emergency medi- 


cal care and the psychiatric evaluation 
that she is not so mentally ill as to 
warrant hospitalization. Thus, while 
from a psychiatric point of i 


view it 
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would be safest to advise treatment for 
any participant in a neurotic love rela- 
tionship about whom there is a suspi- 
cion of suicide, from a practical point 
of view this cannot be done. Therefore 
the minister’s problem resolves itself 
into the difficult and important one of 
deciding which cases present the most 
serious suicidal threat and of then in- 
tervening in those cases with whatever 
resources are available to him to see 
that psychotherapy is instituted. 


EACHING 

often necessitate the minister's 
making his own psychiartic evaluation 
of a given case. In doing this the safest 
guide the minister can follow will be 
his total evaluation of the individual’s 
adjustment based on major areas of 
life, i.e, how the person is getting 
along in his job, whether he has any 
friends, his social adjustment and re- 
lationship with his family, etc. Most 
important of all with regard to the 
problem of suicide, is the current 
existence of some relationship with 
another human being in which a good 
deal of affect is involved. Neurotic love 
relationships with occasional threats 
of suicide may persist indefinitely. The 
greater threat and the time for certain 
intervention on the part of the minis- 
ter with regard to attempting to obtain 


such a decision will 


treatment for the person involved, oc- 
curs after the break-up or retreat from 
such a relationship with the failure to 
find a replacement for it. The minister 
may make whatever effort he can after 
the break-up of such a relationship to 
encourage the individual to re-enter 
the social life of the community and if 
possible to find a substitute for the 
person formerly involved with. If he is 
unsuccessful and if the individual with- 
draws from social activities, previous 
suicidal tendencies are now much more 
of a threat and the minister has no 
recourse but to insist on psychiatric 
evaluation with regard to determining 
the possibilities for treatment, again in 
or out of a hospital environment. The 
author hopefully envisages that in the 
near future more and more hospitals 
will give “top priority” in their clinics 
to the treatment of suicidal patients 
and that clinics such as those that exist 
for alcoholics, epileptics, and other 
specialized psychiatric problems will 
be set up for the treatment of the po- 
tential suicide; that such 
will be immediately seen and treated 
in our clinics following their discharge 
from state hospitals. Then we should 
certainly begin to see some reduction in 
the number of suicides, an achievement 
which will require that we all accept 
our share of the responsibility. 


also cases 
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The Origins of Love and Hate’ 


Where the Cornerstone of the Freudian System 


Is ''Sex,"' in Suttie's It Is ‘'Love'' 


BY ASHLEY MONTAGU 


Chairman of the Department of 
Anthropology, Rutgers University 


HE ORIGINS of Love and Hate 

by Ian D. Suttie, is one of the 
most original and important books in 
the field of modern psychology. Orig- 
inally published in England in 1935 
this extraordinarily original book has 
had a steady and continuing influence 
in that country. In the United States 
the book is known to very few of the 
persons who would most profit by it. 
To those who have had the privilege 
of reading it the book has come as 
something of a revelation. 
much 
wider than that of the professional 


Intended for an audience 
psychologist, no time seems more ap- 
propriate for the publication in the 
United States of this great beok than 
the present. Many of the leading 
workers in the various fields broadly 


*This is part of the preface to The Ont- 
gms of Love and Hate by lan D. Suttie, 
M.D. Copyright and published 1952 by The 
Julian 
mission 


Press, Inc., and reprinted by per- 
This book is the current Dividend 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 





covered by the term psychology, have 
independently been moving in the di- 
rection so interestingly plotted by the 
author in the present work, so that 
the book is likely to find a most sym- 
pathetic audience among them. The 
book should prove equally interesting 
to the general reader interested in the 
study of human nature. 

As an old student of psychology and 
critical reader of the literature, no 
other work since I had first read 
Freud, many years ago, has made so 
profound an impression upon me as 
[an Suttie’s The Origins of Love and 
Hate. 

Having been brought up in the 
teachings of Freud, I had become a 
devoted but not uncritical admirer of 
Freud. (In 1922 I presented six papers 
critically examining Freud’s /ntroduc- 
tory Lectures to The Critical Society 
at University College, London.) Fol- 
lowing much study and reflection I had 
come to the conclusion that several of 
the most interesting and fundamental 
of the Freudian concepts were both un- 
sound and unsoundly based. For ex- 
ample, it became increasingly clear to 
me that not only was there not the 
slightest evidence whatever for the ex- 
istence of a “Death Instinct,” but that 
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all the relevant evidence indicated the 
contrary, namely, that all natural 
drives were directed towards the main- 
tenance of life and the avoidance of 
death. I had concluded that no one 
could properly understand the psycho- 
analytic system of Freud unless they 
understood Freud himself and_ the 
milieu in which he had himself been 
conditioned. I felt that the psychologi- 
cal system that Freud had created— 
without question the most significant 
in the history of mankind—was a mas- 
culine system, with woman, the moth- 
er, most strangely slighted, not under- 
stood, and underrated. 

Freud’s psychoanalysis is a_patri- 
archal psychology—the nature of 
women seems utterly to have escaped 
Freud, and he virtually confessed as 
much, and for this reason or rather the 
reasons responsible for this failure, he 
never quite grasped the true meaning 
of the relationship between mother and 
child or the meaning of love.’ Freud’s 
view of the origin and organization of 
the “self,” the existence of a drive to- 
wards “destructiveness,” the “cyclo- 
pean family,” penis envy, the biological 
determinance of the oedipus complex,’ 
narcissism as a normal phase of psy- 
chobiological development, and a num- 
ber of other Freudian concepts seemed 
to me open to serious question. 

Students of human nature such as 
Karen Horney, Harry Stack Sullivan, 
and Erich Fromm—all great admirers 
and intellectual heirs of Freud—had 


1 See The Meaning of Love, edited by 
Ashley Montagu, Julian Press, New York, 
1952. (This book was the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection in June, 1953.) 


2 See Ashley Montagu, “Nescience Sci- 
ence and Psvcho-Analysis,” British Journal 
of Medical Psychology, vol. 18, 1941, pp. 
383-404: also Psychiatry, vol. 4, 1941, pp. 
45-60. 
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paid Freud the tribute of correcting 
and carrying further some of his ideas, 
it was therefore no new experience to 
find Freud corrected in The Origins 
of Love and Hate. What was new was 
the extent and the originality of the 
correction. 

Nietzsche has somewhere observed 
that we accept a philosopher’s views 
not so much because we agree with 
him as because he agrees with us. This 
is no claim to priority. I am quite sure 
that Suttie had arrived at his views 
long before I had at mine. What so 
greatly impressed me in Suttie’s book 
was that he had independently arrived 
at conclusions precisely similar to 
those which several others, including 
myself, had in part arrived. Suttie, 
however, had made most of his ob- 
servations and discoveries himself and 
had stated them very much more sys- 
tematically than other writers. 


NE OF the reasons why The Ori- 

gins of Love and Hate is a book 
which deserves the attention of all seri- 
ous students of human nature, is that 
it not merely corrects Freud, but cor- 
rects him constructively. Suttie was no 
mere desk critic. He was a busy psy- 
chiatrist who was much influenced by 
Freud, and who put the Freudian 
theories to the test of experience; as 
he tells us in his Introduction, he 
gradually came to find some of them 
questionable. A fortunate opportunity 
gave him a prolonged period of time 
during which he was able to think 
things critically through and write this 
book. Suttie’s discovery and _ replace- 
ment of the Freudian concepts by 
others which seemed to state the facts 
more accurately, had gradually led him 
to a view of human nature and its 
social development very substantially 
different from that of Freud. 
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Where the cornerstone of the Freud- 
ian system is “sex,” in Suttie’s it 
is “love.” Where Freud speaks of 
“libido,” Suttie speaks of “the need 
for companionship.” As Suttie points 
out, the application of the latter con- 
ception re-orients the whole psycho- 
analytic dynamic. “It attributes to the 
mother the significance in rearing that 
Freud formerly attributed to the fa- 
ther.” Here, as in much else, Suttie 
anticipated what was shortly to be dis- 
covered, what was in fact in process of 
being discovered at this very time, by 
such workers as 
David Levy, John Bowlby, Margaret 
Ribble, Ruth and Harry Bakwin, René 
Spitz, and others, namely, the critical 
importance of the mother in the psy- 
chic development of the child. 


Lawson Lowrey, 


The reader will soon become aware 
that Suttie writes as a scientist. He 
has no special axes to grind. His criti- 
Freudian theories are either 
Suttie modestly offers 
his own original contributions as “‘ten- 


cisms of 
true or false; 
tative formulations,” “hypotheses.” 
Whether his criticisms are true or false 
is objectively verifiable by anyone will- 
ing to take the trouble to check the 
facts. And therein lies the value and 
the beauty of both Suttie’s criticism 
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contributions 


original 
they are objectively verifiable. Many 
of Suttie’s 
have already received the best kind of 


and his own 


“tentative formulations” 
confirmation, namely, by independent 
workers who were in most cases not 
directly testing Suttie’s theories, but 
someone else’s or who established the 
relations in the 
some other work. I refer particularly 


sufficient cours¢ 
to Suttie’s conceptions of love, aggres- 
sion, tenderness, the relation between 
personality and early conditioning and 
the relation between these and culture, 
and so much else that it would far ex- 
ceed the space at my disposal to men- 
tion it. 
ideas in this book that their explora- 


There are so many original 


tion should afford American students 
of human nature a virtually inexhaust- 
ible source of research leads. 

It is unnecessary to dwell here upon 
Suttie’s criticisms of Freudian theories 
The reader will judge their value for 
himself. In the light of my own studies 
[ find Suttie’s criticisms to be thor- 
oughly sound ones, demonstrating an 
origin in a systematic theoretic bias 
of Freud—a bias which rather more 
seriously affected his theory than his 
practice. I believe that almost every 
critical reader will agree that there 
have been few, if any, more trenchant 
and more 
Freud than this. 


constructive criticisms of 


Throughout his book Suttie takes 
the viewpoint of the social biologist 


with the emphasis on the social, the 
cultural, development of man, rather 
than on the 


individual development 


of a self-contained entity independ 
ent of his fellows. I cannot imagine a 
book of more interest to the student 
of culture and personality. I envy the 
reader who comes to this book for the 


first time. 
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Face Your Life With Confidence 


The Principles of Dynamic Psychology Provide 


Us with an Understanding of Human Nature 
That Gives One a Sense of Confidence 


In the Role of Counseling 


BY WILLIAM E, HULME 


Professor of Christianity 
and Chaplain, Wartburg College, 
Waverly, lowa 


HE MATERIAL presented in this 
book is the result of a concentra- 
tion in youth counseling in my position 
as pastoral counselor in a Christian 
college. The young people who appear 
within these pages portray no single 
individual. Each is a composite of many 
individuals who have sought counsel in 
the problem presented. This is the gen- 
eration that was born in the depres- 
sion, raised during the worst of all 
wars, has never known a year without 
world-wide crisis or a future with little 
else but uncertainty, and is now facing 
the gravest of all threats to civilization 
itself. 
These are the youth who the sur- 
veys show have few expectations. They 


This statement is expanded from the pre- 
lace to the author’s Face Your Life With 
Confidence, the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection for December. Published and 
copyright 1953 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., and 
permission, 


reprinted by 


are not desirous to conquer the moun- 
tain but are content to dig out a niche 
in its side. They know they need a faith 
but they have no great zeal in finding 
it or any real idea of where to look 
for it. But they still are drawn, perhaps 
more than before, to Jesus Christ. 
There is a reason for this. They are 
hypersensitive to anything that touches 
of hypocrisy. So was Jesus. Perhaps 
they are closer to Him than we may 
think. He is the embodiment of the 
honesty and sincerity that stand in con- 
trast to the fine talk and empty deeds 
they seem to see in the world about 
them. Youth of today are insecure. 
Neither economic nor military stress 
can completely account for this. Their 
great need is for a love that will bind 
them in a close relationship. Too often 
they are uninspired and unattached 
within their own homes. Here is where 
they need their pastor. Although the 
youth of our churches may be less af- 
fected by the current mood of the 
younger generation, they are still af- 
fected. 

As I have worked with these young 
people I have thanked God more than 
once for what I have learned from 
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dynamic psychology. The principles of 
this science provide an understanding 
of human nature that gives one a sense 
of confidence in the role of counselor. 
They not only help him better to un- 
derstand the problems of people but 
how to help them to get this under- 
standing for themselves. They also help 
him to understand himself and the in- 
fluence his own personality pattern 
plays in the counseling process. At the 
same time this psychological knowledge 
deepens one’s understanding of the 
great doctrines of the Christian Faith 
and guides one in the use of them in 
pastoral counseling. Even as psycholo- 
gy is benefited by a Christian orienta- 
tion in interpreting its principles, so 
the doctrines of Christianity are aided 
by the data of psychology for a more 
effective interpretation of truth. To- 
gether they form an unbeatable com- 
bination for ministering to people with 
problems, and make of pastoral coun- 
seling a distinct discipline in this area. 


HE ONLY time any religious doc- 

trine can vitally affect human per- 
sonality is when the inner dynamics 
of personality are receptive to it. For 
this reason the counseling process is 
the psychological moment for the use 
of these doctrines. As a workman who 
rightly handles the Word of Truth, 
the pastor can guide this truth in 
harmony with the developing insights 
of the counselee. People who see their 
religious faith in the light of its psy- 
chological implications gain a deeper 
appreciation of its value, and not only 
receive help in their problem but are 
strengthened in their religious faith 
and devotion. 

I have attempted to retain a measure 
of the structure of the counseling pro- 
cess in the majority of the presenta- 
tions in this book, so that the reader 
may feel himself into the role of the 
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counselee and thereby discover his own 
inner feelings and gain his own in- 
sights. The bare listing of these prin- 
ciples of pastoral counseling as I have 
used them is as follows: 

1. Encourage the counselee to speak 
and express himself freely by respond- 
ing in an understanding manner to 
what he says. Often a clarifying re- 
statement serves this purpose. 

2. Encourage the expression of feel- 
ings, particularly negative feelings, by 
responding to any clue in this direction 
and by receiving in a spirit of accept- 
ance whatever may come out. 

3. Encourage the growth process by 
capturing and clarifying the develop- 
ing insights of the counselee following 
the period of catharsis. Because these 
are his own insights, the counselee ac- 
cepts them and thereby grows in un- 
derstanding of his problem. 

4. Utilize the resources of the Chris- 
tian religion to develop the maturity 
of personality needed to cope with the 
issues of life. 

In my counseling work as reflected 
in this book, I have found it necessary 
and useful to rely both upon the prin- 
ciples of counseling and those of reli- 
gious education. Pastoral counseling 
and religious education are two distinct 
functions, and in the counseling pro- 
cess it is usually wise to withhold the 
educative function at least until the 
counselee begins to take hold of his 
own responsibility. Yet a pastor cannot 
divorce his role as educator from his 
counseling. His own Gospel has a cen- 
tral place in the process, and at the 
proper time needs his experienced and 
skillful application. In the actual coun- 
seling procedure the counseling rela- 
tionship becomes a power for growth 
and confidence. 

It is my hope that my own expefi- 
ence as presented in this book will be 
of help and guidance to other ministers. 
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The Pastor and Suicide 
A minister writes: 

I would appreciate a thorough analysis of 
the pastor’s duties at the time of a suicide. 
I had the funeral of a suicide recently and 
could find very little helpful material on the 
subject. 

In fact, a thorough analysis of the funeral 
service would be helpful. You did have some 
material on that some time ago, but it did 
not touch on all phases of the service in a 
way that was completely satisfying to me. 
Why not a discussion on such things as 
music, obituary, viewing the body or not, 
where to seat the bereaved, etc.? 

I think the trend away from the funeral 
“message” is the loss of an opportunity to 
do some helpful group counseling in ten to 
twelve minutes of guided meditation. If ref- 
erences to the dead person be kept at a mini- 
mum, this part of the service can be espec- 
ially helpful. 

Rev. JAmMes K. Irwin 

The Methodist Church 

Chester, Nebraska 
Another minister writes: 

The funeral of a suicide is one of the most 
difficult tasks of the minister. It is a situa- 
tion where counseling is desperately needed 
by the bereaved. What should the 
keep in mind while conducting such a fun- 
eral? 

And, more important, what elements should 
be taken into consideration when counseling 
with the family? Often such folks shut 
themselves away from the minister because 
of a feeling of shame. Can the pastor make 
himself available to them without forcing 
himself upon them? If he is able to make 
contact, how much of the counseling is like- 
ly to deal with what is behind the act of 
suicide ? 


past Ir 


(NAME WITHHELD By REQUEsT) 


A minister replies: 
In ministering to the family of a suicide, 
a pastor would not, as a rule, push back too 


deeply into causes; though, if he knows the 
situation well, he may be able to interpret 
the significance of causes which are known 
to the family. It will be helpful if the min- 
ister can clarify the intolerable strain under 
which such a person must have been 
living, a strain which warped judgment and 
made escape seem the only solution. 

A helpful approach to such a situation, I 
have found in the prayer which G. A. Johns- 
ton Ross offered at the funeral of a friend 
of mine who took his own life. The prayer, 
in part, was: 


Lord God of our fathers, whose un- 
dying life encompasses and enswathes 
the little fragments of experience which 
we call living, hear us, we entreat Thee, 
when we repair to Thee as our fathers 
did, when overwhelmed and vexed with 
the mystery, and sore with the agony, 
of amputated life. 

We are here to mourn the loss of a 
beloved comrade, snatched from us by 
some power to which we can give no 
name. 

We remember with wistful thanks- 
giving, the generous opening of his man- 
hood as we saw it here: his brightness, 
his cheerfulness, his gentle courtesy, his 
loyalty to his comrades, his diligence 
in study, his hunger for affection. 

And then we remember the mysterious 
shadow of the later days, which we so 
little understood and alas! did so little 
to relieve: the shadow which, despite 
his smiling courage, gradually reduced 
his life’s hopes and purposes to confusion 
and frustration, made thought more and 
more difficult and sleep impossible; 
until at last the tired will resigned its 
directive office, and the life went out 
in tragedy swift and dark. 

QO God, whose resources of 
life rebuke the penury of our confidence, 
increase our faith! Give us to believe 
that Thy love has triumphed; and that 
our brother lives in Thee with all frus- 
trations over, all maladjustments past, 
with faculties fully released and oppor- 
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tunity infinitely extended—taught no 
longer by frail mortal men who knew so 
little more than he—but growing and 
serving, under the immediate tuition of 
the Mind and Heart of God. 
Rev. Harotp LEoNARD BOowMAN 
First Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 


A psychiatrist writes: 

In the private practice of psychiatry, sui- 
cides constitute the principal cause of mor- 
tality, and prevention of suicide is the prin- 
cipal direct life-saving effort of the psychia- 
trist. In the out-ond-out case of threatened 
suicide, the psychiatrist makes every effort 
to get the patient under hospitalization and 
treatment at the earliest moment. 
However, there is always a borderland of 
suicidal possibility in which a great many 
patients inevitably are to be found. Occas- 
ionally, but fortunately rarely, one of these 
patients will attempt to take his life. Some- 
times he will A psychiatrist has a 
difficult problem in handling the families of 
those threatening suicide and an even more 
painful task in dealing with those who have 
been bereaved by 


it »ssible 


succeed. 


suicide, since so often he 
may be blamed or misunderstood. It is par- 
ticularly difficult if he feels to blame and 
guilty about the unfortunate outcome of his 
therapeutic attempts. 

I have not had experience in directing any 
these families to their ministers and have 
not seen first-hand any 


f 


oT 
how 
best a minister might perform his function 
in such a situation. Therefore my remarks 
are somewhat theoretical. I hope they will 
provoke confirmatory or contradictory state- 
ments from those had 
periences. 

In conducting the funeral of a suicide, a 
pastor should keep in mind the following: 

1. The family probably 
and very much to blame (as 
be, or at 


examples of 


who have these ex- 


feels very guilty 
well they may 
suicide may have 
To deal with the ter 
submerged hostility, part of 


which is turned inward and part outward, 


least as the 
wished them to feel) 


rific forces of 
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Decen her 
challenges the skill and understanding of 
the most capable minister. Despite the fact 
that words are painful and that there is little 
that can comfortably be said about one 
has taken his own life, a great effort should 
be made to express in plentiful speech as 
much as possible of one’s freedom to face 
feel, and discuss the question of suicide 
Too often it is shrouded in a 
and fetid gloom. 


who 


dan 


To recognize and express one’s conviction 
that most suicides are the result of ill 


Ine 
ness 


and may be thought of as the terminal 
event of an emotional sickness which was 
not cured in time, just as physical disease 
frequently ends in death, is to lay the 
groundwork for a less anxious, guilty, and 
depressed attitude. It is to be hoped that if 
suicide can be presented with conviction as 
a fatal illness rather than an act blas- 


phemy, it will be better understood and its 
mourning can pass more naturally through 
the usual grief work See 
Freud: Mourning and Melancholia; Lind 
mann: “Grief,” PAstoraL PsyCHo.oey, 
June, 1950.) 


sequence of 


2. The same applies to the « 
including especially those who 
service. Too frequently they are atte 
out of mixed loyalties, guilts, 
even morbid curiosity. To reflect the 
ness of life’s inevitable end and the 
tion that the forces of health and disease are 
at war within the mind and emotions as well 
as in the cells and tissues will possibly begin 
to have a salutary effect upon the communi- 
ty’s attitude toward suicide. Just as it has 
been possible to rid the community of the 
bulk of its superstition about insat tuber- 





nding 


and perhaps 
natural- 


ogni- 





culosis, and cancer, bit by bit, so too, in time 
suicide may be appreciated for what it ts 
the consequence of illness. To be sure, there 
are suicides which result from causes other 
than direct mental illness, and mat DSY 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts disagt itl 
the statement that suicide occurs ly in 
the psychotic Nevertheless, the concept 0! 
an inner warfare ending in the defeat of the 
life forces is helpful in viewing 

whole. One must, however that 
it may be the result of numerous 1S8€S, 


each of which deserves individual st 

The principles to be taken into considera 
tion in counseling with the family seem to 
me to stem from the same roots those 
elaborated above. Providing, wit nee 


and through both listening and talk the 


opportunity for full ventilation of g r¢ 
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morse, guilt, and shame over a period of 
time will serve to hasten and amplify the 
grief work. These folks can be helped to 
avoid shutting themselves away from the 
minister if he has already prepared them in 
previous contacts for a more Christian and 
scientific attitude toward life and death. 
Certainly, if he is unwelcome at any mo- 
ment, he should delay his return until the 
door is more likely to be ajar and then pa- 
tiently wait until he is invited in. His atti- 
tude should be more one of permitting ex- 
pression of feeling than of explaining and 
interpreting, although the latter should be 
safe if limited to the general principles ap- 
plying to all bereavement. Naturally his 
focus should be more upon the bereaved 
than upon the psychopathology of the de- 
parted. 

Eart A. Loomis, Jr., M.D. 

Associate Professor of Psychiatry 

University of Pittsburgh 

(A graduate of Union Theological 

Seminary ) 


Another minister replies: 

In all that he does the minister is attempt- 
ing to interpret the Christian view of life, 
here and hereafter, including the place of 
death in making the transition from one to 
the other. At the same time he is trying to 
bring comfort and hope to others, and to 
lead them into a more mature Christian life. 
The question here is how he is going to 
bring this ministry to someone whose be- 
loved has taken his own life. 

There are at least three phases of this 
ministry—the minister’s personal contact 
with the bereaved, the funeral service, and 
the healing which comes from the inter- 
personal relationships in group activity. 
These are all inter-related, and all depend- 
ent upon other factors such as the minister’s 
previous relationship to the family and the 
circumstances of the suicide. 

Chronologically the minister’s 
contact with the bereaved will 


personal 
normally 
come first, as he goes to them immediately 
upon hearing of the death. The degree of 
his acceptability to the bereaved will de- 
pend upon his previous relationship to them 
as well as their feeling about the suicide. 
If the minister has not been close to the 
family in the past, or the bereaved feel that 
he may be judgmental in this situation, then 
he may have difficulty in reaching rapport 
with them. Even if there has been a good 
relationship in the past, the family may 
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withdraw because of their own shame or 
guilt feelings. 

The fact that the minister may have a 
difficult time making emotional contact 
with the bereaved does not mean that he 
will not try, nor that eventually he cannot 
succeed. If he is himself emotionally mature, 
and comes with the desire to bring help to 
the bereaved they will come to realize this, 
and will accept him. Failure to establish 
rapport often comes at the point of the 
minister's own embarrassment because he 
feels he ought to say something, but isn't 
quite sure what he should say. 

The minister’s first task is to discover the 
emotional state of the bereaved. Do they 
feel guilty because they know or suspect 
that their own actions or failures contributed 
to the state of mind which led to suicide? 
Do they feel hurt because the act of suicide 
seems to be an act of aggression against 
them? Are they ashamed because someone 
connected with them has demonstrated a 
great weakness of character? Are they angry 
at someone else because they feel this other 
party is responsible for the act? The only 
way the minister can find out is for him to 
get the information from the bereaved them- 
selves. If he comes in with a prepared plan 
of assurance he may miss the need of the 
bereaved altogether, and raise a further bar- 
rier to rapport by convincing them that 
here is one person, at least, who doesn't 
understand. 

Discovering the emotional state of the be- 
reaved does not mean probing or cross- 
questioning, but rather leaving the initiative 
up to the parishoners. When the minister 
comes, following a_ suicide, the bereaved 
will know the event that brings him, though 
they may not know what the minister's in- 
tentions are. If he comes in the spirit of 
sympathy and with a desire to help this 
will communicate itself to the bereaved 
eventually, if not on the first visit. One 
should not be surprised, however, if his per- 
sonal ministry before the funeral is largely 
a matter of standing by, with effective 
counseling being postponed until later. Even- 
tually, though, the breaved should have an 
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opportunity to work through all their emo- 
tional tensions relating to the deceased. 


What one does at the funeral depends 
somewhat on the relationship he has had 
with the bereaved and their particular need 
If he has been unable to have any real 
communication with them, then he will have 
to go on general principles. The first point 
is that the funeral is a ritual of separation, 
One thing it should do is to help the be- 
reaved to accept emotionally the fact that 
this “bad dream” is real, and that they are 
now going to have to adjust themselves to 
getting along without the physical presence 
of the deceased. The presence of the body 
aids in actualizing the experience. Readings 
or remarks can also further this. The mes- 
sage of the Resurrection and of the comfort- 
ing Presence to strengthen the bereaved also 
are basic in the funeral service. 





Whether one brings his message by formal 
readings or through informal remarks would 
seem to depend on the way in which the 
minister can best express himself. Talking 
to a formal group is not counseling, which 
is a give and take relationship between two 
or more people. There may be a place for 
teaching, here, but one needs to remember 
again that intellectual formulations and 
verbal assurances probably won't register 
with the emotionally disturbed. If the min- 
ister has had an opportunity before the 
funeral to hear an expression of the be- 
reaved’s feelings toward the deceased these 
might be reflected in a review of the de- 
ceased’s life. Unless he has this expression, 
however, he will do well to proceed with 
caution as he might praise one with whom 
the bereaved are angry for disgracing them 
or about whom they feel guilty because they 
have failed him. This may serve only t 
increase their distress. In many 
it would seem better to keep the funeral 
formal and brief, and to depend on personal 
counseling to do the necessary grief work. 


instances 


When the minister himself has made emo- 
tional contact with the bereaved, then he 
can begin to aid them to make wider inter- 
personal contacts through other members 
of the parish, and groups in the churcl 


Rev. Wriiiram F. Rocers 
Protestant Chaplain 
St. Louis City Hospital 


Editor’s Note. For further and more specific 
discussion of the funeral of a suicide see 
the article in this issue by Dr. Oates. 
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Religion and Psychosis 
To the Editor: 


In the October issue of PAstorAL PsycH- 
otocy, Robert C. Leslie has presented in his 


article, “Religious Symptomatology In a 
Schizophrenic Breakdown,” an interesting 


case and has offered an interpretation of its 
religious significance which merits further 
consideration. 

The case is that of a young woman ot 
twenty-five years, attractive in appearance, 
with a sweet singing voice and some success- 
ful experience as an evangelistic singer, who 
had suffered acute schizophrenic episodes in 
her sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-first 
years. In each of these episodes the ideation 
was religious. She carried the Bible around 
with her, she spoke repetitiously in biblical 
phraseology, prayed out loud and sang 
hymns. She claimed to have seen the Christ 
Child and on one occasion she informed her 
doctor that he was Jesus Christ and that 
she was married to him. 

Mr. Leslie offers an interpretation in 
terms of the parental relationships. She had 
been adopted at the age of three by a 
childless couple. The foster mother was a 
former school teacher, a stern, rigid, very 
religious woman, who demanded - strict 
obedience. The foster father was warm- 
hearted, friendly, and somewhat lax in his 
sex code. The mother was jealous of his at- 
tentions to other women and as the girl ap- 
proached adolescence she not only cautioned 
her about flirting with men but warned her 
specifically against her husband. Mr. Leslie 
suggests that these warnings, together with 
the father’s own attitude could hardly fail to 
stimulate her sexually, but in his interpreta- 
tion he lays the major emphasis uvon her 
social relationships. “Moral standards,” he 
says, “inevitably tied to religious ideas and 
enforced by a rigid mother, seem to have 
made normal dating difficu't, if not impossi- 
ble.” He looks unon her religious experience 
as essentially meretricious. “Unable to ex- 
Press her love for her father, she poured out 
her bottled-up affections onto Jesus, and un- 


able to gain approval from her mother, she 
found approval from the community in her 
role as a dedicated religious singer.” This 
role he regards as an escape reaction, at 
best a very limited and artifical solution, 
and he criticizes the revival leaders for ex- 
ploiting her musical talents in the face of 
her urgent need for more normal social 
contacts. 

In reading this record and Mr. Leslie’s 
stimulating interpretation several questions 
come to my mind. 

What, in the first place, is the significance 
of this patient’s idea that she was “married 
to Christ?” Mr. Leslie’s regards this as an 
escape into phantasy of a dangerously erotic 
type. I am not so sure. I note that according 
to the record this phrase occurs in a sig- 
nificant context. She told her doctor that he 
was Jesus Christ and that she was married 
to him. Isn’t it clear that we have to do 
here with the transference relationship? One 
of Freud’s enduring contributions is that 
this relationship is the basis of all psycho- 
therapy, and even though the patient may 
develop an erotic attachment to the physician, 
there is in this nothing to be shocked at. 
It must rather be accepted and utilized as 
part of the process of treatment and then 
resolved before the cure is complete. I am 
therefore inclined to the view that this idea 
and the acute disturbance in which it centers 
is not to be looked upon as wishful thinking 
or “escape from reality,” but rather as a 
desperate outreach for salvation. 

It is not without significance that in case 
after case of these acute schizophrenic dis- 
turbances in which the patient is enzaged 
in an agonizing struggle for salvation such 
ideas occur characteristically. Men identify 
themselves with Christ, or God. Women 
think of themselves as the Virgin Mary or 
as betrothed to the heavenly Bridegroom. 
Such ideas may seem grotesque and shock- 
ing, but actually these patients. standing, as 
it seems to them. face to face with ultimate 
reality, are seeing for the deeper meaning 
of their normal human relationships. Where 
the present-day psychoanalyst seeks to ex- 
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plain religion in terms of the relationship 
to the parents, such patients recognize that 
the parents themselves are representative of 
something beyond. Certainly to the child the 
parents are those upon whom he is depend- 
ent for love and for protection, and the major 
task of adolescence is to make a 
ful transfer of loyalty from the finite parents 
to the heavenly Father. Such a transfer, as 
I see it, is what many acutely disturbed 
schizophrenics are seeking to achieve. So 
in the case of this patient, her identification 
of her doctor with Christ may be for her 
a valid insight. She may be seeing her doc- 
tor in his representative capacity. More than 
that in the idea of marriage, whether to 
him or to Christ, she may be seeking for 
that union with an idealized other-than-self 
which, according to Professor Hocking, is 
common to religious experience and to sex 
love at its best. 


success- 


To what extent this girl’s religious experi- 
ence was tinged with eroticism I have no 
means of judging, but of one thing I am 
sure. Her “inability to date” cannot be ade- 
quately explained in terms of her foster 
mother’s rigid standards. Undoubtedly they 
were a factor, but far more important was 
the stimulation of an unruly sex drive by a 
seductive father. My guess is that for this 
girl, as for many sensitive adolescents, the 
realm of sex must have 
terrifying, and unspeakable. She felt herself 
threatened by powerful impulses which 
threatened to engulf and destroy her. Her 
difficulty lay thus not in any lack of normal 
social contacts but in unassimilated desires 
which, was unable either to 
control or to acknowledge them, had led to 
the sense of isolation in her internalized re- 
lationships. And her foster parents, instead 


been fascinating, 


because she 
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needed in the 


the help she 
difficult task of achieving self-realization and 
maturity, added enormously to her difficul- 
ties. 


of providing 


I am wondering if Mr. Leslie gives suf- 
ficient credit to her religion and to the sta- 
bilizing effect of her role as a singer. I see 
her as a very sick adolescent in need of 
something far more thorough-going than 
better social contacts and chances to “date.” 
I am wondering if her turning to the church 
may not have been one of the best things 
which could have happened to her and if 
the recognition accorded her as a_ singer, 
far from being a way of escape, may not 
have kept her going beyond her normal ex- 
pectancy. Every human being needs to feel 
that he is counting for something in the on- 
going process of the perpetuation and im. 
provement of the race, and for her, with her 
overpowering sense of biological failure, the 
vocational channels of self-realization had 
to do double duty. She was forced to depend 
upon them alone. For her, therefore, the vo- 


cational set-backs may well have been 
catastrophic. 
What the outcome was in this case we 


are not told. The disturbances themselves 
seem to have been of the benign variety, 
acute reactions of the sort that tend to make 
or break. But the fact she has already had 
three severe schizophrenic means 
that the odds are now against her. Each 
new breakdown adds to the discouragement 
and loss of faith in herself. The disturbance 
itself thus becomes a causative factor in 
inducing further disturbances. If by chance 
she has taken a place in the ranks of insti- 
tutionalized schizophrencis, I am sure that 
an opportunity to make use of her talent 
as a singer would be for her an incomparable 
therapeutic measure. If she is still in good 
contact and has the will to get well, the 
great need is to help her understand the 
meaning of her experience and thus aid her 
to re-build on a socially acceptable basis the 
shattered faith in herself and in her religion 


episodes 


Herein, as I see it, lies the great oppor- 
tunity of the mental hospital chaplain. Few 
of our heavily loaded psychiatrists have the 
necessary understanding of the religious fac- 
tors to do this successfully and there is a 
crying need for penetrating more deeply into 
the religious significance of the experiences 
of the mentally ill. 

Anton T. BorsEn 
Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State Hospital 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 





THE CLERGY AND MENTAL HEALTH 


The third annual meeting of the 
National Association for Mental 
Health was held in Cleveland from 


October 30 to November 2. Among the 
features of this meeting was a work- 
shop session on the clergy in relation 
to community education and action for 
mental health, attended by more than 
fifty persons including clergymen, phy- 
sicians, mental health 
workers, and others. 
After sampling the types of activities 
going on in various states and cities, 
involving the clergy and mental health, 
the workshop members found these ac- 
counts so valuable that they requested 
the National Association to prepare a 
more comprehensive list for the guid- 
ance of other local mental health bodies. 

The discussion included reference to 
mental health and religious education 
programs for children, mental health 
and lay visitation in the parish, and 
mental health and group activities in 
the churches. Enthusiasm was high in 
the discussion, and several members 
expressed the hope that further ex- 
ploration by the national and other 
mental health associations, in coopera- 
tion with church groups, might be made 
in the future. 


executives of 
societies, social 


PASTORAL EDUCATION 
AT SYRACUSE 


A clinical course in Pastoral Educa- 
tion sponsored by the Hospital Com- 


mittee of the Council of Churches of 
Syracuse, New York, organized for 
pastors living within the city of Syra- 
cuse and adjacent areas was held last 
April at the Syracuse Memorial Hos- 
pital. 

The course was organized by Chap- 
lain John A. Whitesel, Coordinating 
Chaplain of the Council of Churches 
of Syracuse and Onondaga County, 
and represents, according to Chaplain 
Whitesel, “a new venture for a 
tained effort to provide ministers with 
formalized clinical work through a 
Council of Churches program.” (In 
our June issue we erroneously refer- 
red to Chaplain Whitesel as being 
chaplain of Syracuse State Hospital.) 


sus- 


PAMPHLET LITERATURE 

\n excellent bibliography. « 

phlet literature in pastoral care has just 

heen published by Carroll J. Wright, 

Jr., a graduate student working with 

Dr. Wayne E. Oates at Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 


f pam- 


The handbook is intended as a guide 
for the minister for the kind of inex- 
pensive pamphlets or booklets that he 
can give to his parishioner in areas 
such as sex education, premarital guid 
ance, bereavement, alcoholism, etc 

The bibliography sells for $1.00 and 
can be from Carroll J. 
Wright, Jr., 127 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
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ACE YOUR LIFE WITH CON- 
FIDENCE by William E. Hulme 


( Prentice-Hall, Inc.—$2.75 ) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for Decem- 
ber.) 


Here is a book with some very un- 
usual values. It includes rich religious 
resources, fundamental psychiatric in- 
sights, and it is a magnificent portrayal 
of the relationship of leader and 
learner. 

To read the book is to know that 
the author not only is able to achieve 
a vital rapport with individuals and 
groups, but that he also knows how to 
start where the individual and group 
are, and move forward without impos- 
ing his will. It is a beautiful demonstra- 
tion of counseling insights and prin- 
ciples applied to individual and group 
leadership. 

There are a number of subtle things 
about the book which appeal to this 
reviewer. One has the feeling that the 
author in his relationship with people 
is really not trying to help them but, 
rather, giving them a chance to search. 
He is not seeking to think for them, 
but to think with them. He is not en- 
slaved to the idea that his role is that 
of merely reflecting the feelings and 
thoughts of the person with whom he 
is working. He adds the wisdom of his 
own experience and makes suggestions 


which have rich content and are gen- 


erously scripture-centered. He shares 
what he has learned and you get the 
impression that in the process he ig 
learning. 

The chapter titles catch up the deep 
concerns that are typical not only of 
young people but of all ages: How Can 
I Keep from Having Moods? Why 
Am I So Restless? I’m Always Getting 
Jealous, How Can I Overcome Anxie- 
ty? I’ve Got a Bad Habit, 
3e Contented, I Don’t Feel Wanted, 
How Can I Make Friends? I Dont 
Fit In, I’m Too Sensitive to Criticism, 
Self-Discipline and the Balanced Life, 
How Can I Learn to Make Decisions? 

Thus, as indicated by these chapter 
headings, Dr. Hulme deals in this book 
with actual, concrete, life situations— 
the kind of situations which the 
ter meets daily in his work. While no 
human being is quite like another, 
there are enough similarities in their 
problems and in ways of helping them 
for this book to serve as a most help- 
ful guide to the minister in these speci- 
fic kinds of situations which come to 
him and which may baffle him. It will 
be of real help for the so-baffled minis- 
ter to refer to the individual chapter in 
this book which most fits the situation 
of the person with whom he is at the 
moment concerned. 

The coverage of the book, in terms 
of types of problems, is broad enough 
to include the range of problems with- 
in the function. With its 
breadth the treatment is also deep and 
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wise. Every minister should have this 
book on his shelf for reference. 
—Rev. Roy A. BURKHART 
Minister of The First 
Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio 


UICIDE: A STUDY IN SOCI- 
KJ OLOGY by Emile Durkheim (The 

Free Press—$5.00) 

To give a true picture of the scope 
and importance of this classic in the 
field of the social sciences and _ its 
meaning for those who are interested 
in the health, development, and wel- 
fare of the society and the individual 
within the confines of a brief review 
is well-nigh imposible. Professor 
Durkheim’s basic thesis is that suicide 
is to be understood only in the light 
of the social structure and its ramifying 
functions and that at each moment in 
history and in each society at that 
moment there is an aptitude for suicide 
which reflects the era and the organi- 
zation. 

After a careful analysis of the inci- 
dence and spread of suicide and the 
reasons usually given in explanation 
of its occurrence, he distinguishes three 
tvpes of death from one’s own hand: 
(a) the egoistic, which results from 
the lack of integration of the individual 
into the society; (b) the altruistic, 
which results from commitment to a 
supra-individual value, whether it be 
an ideal, a faith, or a political party; 
and (c) the anomic, which results from 
a lack of regulation of the individual 
by society so that his desires are with- 
out appropriate limits, his expectations 
incapable of realization, and his goals 
unattainable or non-existent. The 
remedy is seen in the re-integration 
of the individual into group life and 
the attainment of strong allegiances 
through a strengthened collective con- 
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SUICIDE 
By Emile Durkheim 


is recognized as one of the great social 
science texts of all times. The value of the 
book far transcends the immediate subject 
matter, since its presentation of a social 
theory has come to be widely adopted and 
used in the analysis of social phenomenon. 
Never before available in the English lan- 
guage, this is a must for the library of 
every serious student of human society. 
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by Herbert Goldhamer and 
Ardrew W. Marshall 


This is a startling book and one that will 

tely be r gnized as being valu- 
able to planners of our national security as 
well as psychologists. The main themes dis- 
cussed are the rate of psychosis in this 
country for the past one hundred years, 
and the risk of admission to mental hos- 
pitals by age group. $4. 00 

Both books may be ordered wherever books 


are sold—and may be ordered directly from 
the publisher. Write to: 
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“This is a book which 
will prove most helpful in 
daily use. I want one for 
my study at the church 
and one for Mrs. Peale at 
home.”’ 

Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, Marble Collegi- 
ate Church, NYC 
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scious. This, 


can best 


the author feels, 
be accomplished by re-establishing oc- 
cunational groups made up of compact, 


voluntary associations based on work 
interest. His arguments for this solu- 
tion are cogent and difficult to refute, 
While many of the 
may not be wholly consonant with the 
frame of reference and 
of the 1 and 
brilliant statistical analyses leave him 
unimpressed, what Durk- 
heim has to say about the dynamics of 
social organization and the 
the problems of the modern 
church are provocative and_ illumina- 
ting, and many of the flashes of insight 
into the needs of the individual and 
the forces which unite him with others 
are stellar and exquisitely phrased. 
—InA May GREER 
Research Associate in Psychiatry 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
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I have never enjoyed reading books 
written for the purpose of 
comforting or consoling people, not 
because they are neither comforting 
nor consoling (many of them are) but 
largely because of the kind of comfort 
which is offered. Too often they have 
been directed to making people forget 
their sorrow or grief or they have en- 
deavored to hide the reality of the 
grief in a dark closet of the mind. 
Or they have attempted to smooth 
over with palliatives which only serve 
to give temporary relief from some- 
thing that needs to be faced realistical- 
ly and honestly. 

Here is a book that deals helpfully 
and realistically with the age-old 
lem of grief. It does so by the simple 
device of saying that grief is a reality 
and must therefore be faced realistical- 
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ly. If only we could get the members 
of our communities to read this little 
hook and to believe it, much could be 
done to prevent the unnecessary hys- 
teria and emotional collapse that often 
accompany grief. 

The author says that death is a form 
of separation, a breaking of close re- 
lationships that results in grief. Grief 
is a deep-seated emotion which needs 
to be treated in the light of all we 
know about the emotions. The first 
thing to do, therefore, is to face it. 
Admit that it is present. Accept it as a 
reality. Having done this, the next 
step is to renew old relationships with 
other people, or form new ones. 

In the chapter, “A Counselor Can 
Help,” the author says “well meaning 
friends often block our show of emo- 
ton with advice to brace up, and keep 
a calm appearance.” Here he points 
out both an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge to the person stricken with grief 
and to the counselor. Not every one 
can fill the role of a counselor in situ- 
ations of this kind. As the minister is 
the one people are most apt to turn 
to first, it is a great responsibility that 
he have the insights and the emotional 
maturity to deal with such an emotion- 
al situation. 

In the chapter “Religion Helps” the 
author reminds us that religion is not 
a substitute for grief, nor an instru- 
ment of suppression. It is a power 
which will help us to meet grief head 
on, to pass through it, and come out 
on the other side strengthened by the 
experience. When religion does this 
it becomes more than an opiate of the 
people—it is life-giving; it is life-sus- 
taining. This is a good book for lay 
people. It is a good book for ministers 
to read thoughtfully. 


—C. Newman Hocie 
The Freeport Methodist Church 
Freeport, New York 
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BROADMAN COMMENTS is 
published yearly to help teachers 
prepare interest-provoking, Bible- 


centered lessons. Here is a com- 
mentary on the International 
Sunday school lessons, Uniform 
Series, which is practical and satis- 
fying help for class members also. 
POINTS FOR EMPHASIS, 
pocket size, gives an introduction, 
a summary, and comments on 
every lesson—with a brief ap- 
plication to contemporary living. 
Includes daily Bible readings. In 
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SEX CHARTS 


Male and female sex 
anatomy explained with 
complete set of excellent 
illustrations. 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Churches, Schools 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy. modern way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
in limited space. 








Transport Truck No. TF 


Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs. 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
35 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 
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WHAT YOU 


Paul 


ARRIAGE 1S 
MAKE IT by 

( Macmillan—$3.00 ) 
“Some of this material has appeared 
in articles for popular magazines— 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal, ‘Your Life, 
‘Pageant,’” writes Popenoe in his 


Popenoe 












PSYCHOLOGY Decent 


acknowledgments. Some other material 
comes from his syndicated column 
“Modern Marriage.” This may mean 
a lot to persons who regularly follow his 
material. 

The highly trained counselor or the 
over-conscientious beginner will find 
Popenoe’s rough and ready attack on 
his counselee’s problem rather like a 
fresh breeze—which can become fresh 
to the point of smartness. It does re- 
store some perspective for those overly 
word-conscious or too straitlaced in 
method. 


There is a sort of bouncing good 
humor in his approach to people that is 
rather disarming. The “synthetic” per- 
sons and process add to the deceptive 
ease with which people find help. Doubt- 
less his twenty years’ experience either 
saves or makes possible his aggressive 
methods. Like buckshot the book 
ranges far and wide over a lot of area 
and will likely sting and stimulate every- 
one somewhere. It may thus precipitate 
an important insight or set in motion 
a new effort. It is rather encouraging 
to see so many people dropping de- 
fenses so quickly even if it’s condensed 
and created. 

Popenoe has a way of picking up what 
people want and inviting them to go 
ahead on that tack which is easy t 
take. ““Make jealousy work for you” 
and “Improve your husband scientifical- 
ly” are good examples. Whether or not 
they rechannel the desire into more 
constructive relations is the crucial 
question, but it does let them start off 
with a sense of acceptance and encour- 
agement. It might be given to groups 
or individuals to stimulate discussion 
The church is referred to favorably. 

—H. WALTER YopER 
Minister of First Congregational 
Church 
Rockford, Michigan 
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1953 REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 6 


un 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 


portant books received recently which 
we are unable to review in this issue, 
either because the reviews have not yet 


reached us, or because of lack of space. We 
hope to be able to review many of them in 
coming issues. 


PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK oF Gop. Edited by 
Charles Hartshorne and William L. Reese. 
University of Chicago Press, $7.50. A monu- 
mental compilation of some of the most 
significant writings about God by some of 
the most outstanding philosophers and scien- 
tists of all ages, including Plato, Aristotle, 
St. Augustine, Aquinas, Maimonides, 
3uddha, as well as modern philosophers and 
scientists like William James, Fechner, 
Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Freud, etc. The 
book consists of long-quoted passages from 
the original with thoughtful incisive com- 
ments by the authors. 


THE Superco. By Edmund Bergler, M. D. 
Grune & Stratton. $6.75. A study of the 
“unconscious” conscience as a key to the 
theory and therapy of neurosis by an emi- 
nent psychiatrist. 


EXISTENTIALISM FroM WITHIN. By E. L. 
Allen. Macmillan, $3.75. A new and Chris- 
tian approach to the interpretation of exist- 
entialism by E. L. Allen, head of the De- 
partment of Divinity at King’s College, 
Newcastle, England, and author of Kierke- 
gaard, His Life and Thought. 


Twenty YEARS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
Edited by Franz Alexander, M.D., and 
Helen Ross. W. W. Norton, $3.75. This is 
a volume representing the proceedings of the 
scientific meetings celebrating the founding 
of the Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis. 
The book is a symposium by some of the 
outstanding workers in the field of psycho- 
analysis and the social sciences; men like 
Franz Alexander, Alan Gregg, Talcott 
Parsons, and others, dealing with the in- 
fluence of the basic concepts of psychoanaly- 
sis on the social sciences, teaching, and other 
disciplines. 


RituaL In Famity Livinc. By James H. 
S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, $3.50. A study based 
on interviews, reminiscences, and published 
autobiographies of family rituals and their 
social, racial, and religious backgrounds, 
aimed at a greater understanding of family 
problems and family living. 


THe ZONE OF INDIFFERENCE. By Robert 
Strausz-Hupé. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 
A critical examination of the American- 
European intellectual and moral tensions 
which constitute the real crisis of our times 
by a member of the faculty of the Wharton 
School, the University of Pennsylvania. 


Tue Nature oF GAMBLING. By David A. 
Allen. Coward-McCann. $3.50. A study of 
the psychological and social factors in 
gambling and what we can do about it. 


FaTE AND FREEDOM. By Jerome Frank. 
Beacon Press, $4.00. A study of the positive 
values of courage, against the darker back- 
ground of the negative doctrines of fear as 
particularly exemplified by Marxist philos- 
ophy and economics, by Judge Jerome Frank 
of the U. S. Court of Appeals, ex-lecturer at 
Yale and the New York School for Social 
Research, and author of such books as /f 
Men Were Angels, Courts on Trial, and 
Save America First. 


MARRIAGE AND THE Famiry. By Ray E. 
3aber. McGraw-Hill Book Co., $6.00. A 
study of the structure, function, and social 
process of the family and an analysis of the 
available data leading to a better under- 
standing of marriage and family life, by the 
Professor of Sociology, Pomona College. 


Curist IN Community. By Gilbert A. 
Beaver, Association Press, $3.00. A book 
concerned with the building of “the great 
society’—the brotherhood of man—‘empha- 
sizing the community concept of redemption 
for an era caught between both great ten- 
sions and great desires for fellowship across 
barriers.” 
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s - Altar Brase Goods 
CATALOG OWN ®EQUEST 
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SUPPLY COMPANY 


~}lational 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7 PA 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street. Jersey City 6. N. J 








PINKING SHEARS 
Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, pre- 
cision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money re- 
funded. Order by mail, Lincoln Surplus 
Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Avenue, Chicago 26, 
Ulinois. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 6) 


the chore out of writing it that 
more people may profit by his penetra- 


tion. 


SO 


His active interest in religion and 
the church, and in the importance of 
the work of the minister, been 
clear to every group of theological stu- 
dents and clergy who have studied at 
the | lospital. 
They have been impressed not only 
with his knowledge, 
sight, but 


has 


Massachusetts General 
and in- 
humility, hu- 
maneness, and democratic dealing with 


vision, 
with his 
every one not even barring the clergy. 
Through these pages we shall hope, in 
the future, to bring to our readers 
some more of the fundamental contri- 


butions of Erich Lindemann. 





PSYCHOLOGY 








EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 8 


weather and literal darkness make us 
feel is not something absolute, but is 
related to the coldness and darkness of 
our inner lives. We can more easily be 
honest with our inner darkness if it 
does not contrast too plainly with outer 
lightness. 

At the other end, the romantics did 
not accord full value to the authentic 
rejoicing of the Christian life. In 
Wordsworth’s December poem, from 
which we have quoted, there is no 
Christ 
There is no suggestion that real re- 


reference to or to Christmas, 
joicing is related to our awareness of 
inner need, that the birth of our Lord 
is joy to the world precisely because 
our need is great. 

It is no part of the intention of these 
comments to the contribu- 
tion that the tradition, in 
poetry and elsewhere, has made and 


minimize 
romantic 


will continue to make to our under- 
standing of nature, of ourselves, and of 
life in general. And yet the whole ro- 
mantic tradition tended to lack an ele- 
that is essential to 
Christian faith. Our ability to receive 
and accept the joy of Christmas may 


ment of realism 


be dependent not only on the fact of 
the birth of our Lord but 
upon our readiness to see our human 


also 


condition as a “drear-nighted Decem- 
ber.” It is not just that we are dark 
and sinful, nor that Christ is light and 
salvation. It is that recognition of our 
darkness leads us toward the light, and 
reception of the light enables us to face 
darkness. The f God, 
even the wisdom of the seasons, and 
the love of God, even the gift of Christ, 
may be in fact closely related. 


our wisdom 


—SEWARD 
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SUREST METHOD OF GETTING 
UR MESSAGE “HOME” TO EVERY 
MBER OF YOUR CONGREGATION 





from the very beginning of Christianity the early Fathers realized 
they must make use of every help available to spread the message 
heir beloved Master. While filled with ardor, they were but a mere 
biful of men and could not hope to visit all the cities of the world 
‘preach the Gospel. 

Saint Paul did much to solve their problem by writing his Epistles 
ihe various congregations. These letters were copied and sent to 
ht churches—they were read again and again. 





While the pastor of today does not have to cover so much territory, 
is beset with other difficulties. He must carry on the business man- 
ment of his church, cheer the sick, call on members and prospec- 
tmembers, and take full part in all social and spiritual activities. 














The average pastor realizes he needs help. Here is where the Parish 
per enters. With this help, the busy pastor can talk to every member 
his lock in his own home—can tell of the work being done, stress 
needs of the parish and strengthen the ties of Christian fellowship. 


4 Parish Paper increases church attendance; attracts and holds people: widens the sphere of in- 
ene for church and pastor; saves time for the minister; and adds to the church finances. 


The Parish Paper Manual gives complete information 
regarding local church papers. Send the coupon. 


The 
parish papers, and full particulars regard- 
ing your Standardized Parish Paper Service. 


Send free of charge Manual, sample 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Lo help you in 


your Counseling 


Erma Paul Ferrari— Counselors, teachers, and _par- 
ents will find here the book they have been looking for 
to help young people of high school and college age 
choose and prepare for a life work. This is common. 
sense, specific vocational guidance in the light of the 


CAREERS Christian faith. 


Writing with a sure grasp of the meaning of Christian 
vocation, Mrs. Ferrari offers wise counsel for getting 
FOR YOU the proper training and experience for a job, plus prae 
tical help in self-evaluation of personality, abilities, and 

interests. 
The Chapters: It’s Your Career—Is It Worth Your 
Life?—Will You Suit the Job? Will the Job Suit You? 
-How Much Education?—Where to Find Out About 
Occupations—Where Are the Jobs?—Some Job Troubles 
Can Be Avoided—The Employer Has His Say—*And 
Four to Go”—Careers in Church Vocations—Christian 
Faith on the Job. ILLUSTRATED. $2 





Paul E. Johnson— In this comprehensive book, Dr. 
Johnson applies psychology not only to pastoral counsel- 

PSYCH OLO CY ing but to the entire range of pastoral care and the min 
ister’s work—from the preaching of sermons to the coun 
seling of couples about to be married. Theoretically 

OF sound and concretely practical, this book will be wel- 
comed by the working minister who wants to know the 
what, why, and how of pastoral psychology. For minis 

PASTORAL terial students, it will serve as an effective introduction 
to the whole field of psychology as applied to the minis 


ter’s work. 
CARE The Chapters: The Person and the Pastor—Pastoral 
Relationships — Responsive Counseling — Confession — 
Marriage Counseling—The Pastor and the Family—The 
Ministry of Healing—Meeting Death—The Pastor Him- 
self—Ultimate Concerns. $4.75 


at all bookstores Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Publishers of The Interpreter’s Bible 


SAUL E JOHNSON 


Ci a [o> Psychology of | 
for 10" a " [ustonal Care 











